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For the Companion, | 


WELL PAID. 
By Paul Cobden. 

“The heat is insufferable, and there is no escap- 
ing it in this close city atmosphere. Here I'v e| 
been lying on this sofa for three hours, and fan- | 
ning myself all the time, and am no cooler than | 
when I first entered the room. O dear! Whata 
dull time! No society, not even a croquet party 
to stimulate one to get up and dress! I wish I 
could have a change of some sort, and I must 
have one!”’ 

“How uncomfortable you are making yourself, 
Clara! Why not accept the situation in your 
usual easy-going way, and take what comes cool- 
ly, weather and all?” 

“Take what comes coolly, when the thermom- 
eter is in the nineties! I feel as if I had the 
weather on my back, and have scarcely more 
resolution to stir than if I wasn’t alive. I believe 
I will make an effort, though, in spite of myself. 

“Sam Crupper, or ‘Square Crupper,’ as he calls 
himself, will be along this morning with his pot 
of butter, and then I'll have a talk with him about 
his wife and daughter, as though they were the 
nost interesting people in all the world!”’ 

“Well, what’s coming, sister? I can’t see,” re- 
plied Theodore Moore, as he folded up a business} A few minutes after Theodore went out Mr. 
letter he had just been reading, and smiled as he | Crupper came in with his pot of June butter. | 
noticed his sister’s languid, lazy motions as she| “No posies in all creation ever smelt so sweet | 
lay on the sofa. 

“You can’t see as far as a woman can if you| the crock down on the table. “Now put it in| 
wt see what’s coming. It isn’t likely I’d spend | your ice-house as soon as you can,” he added, | 
al those fine words on ‘Square Crupper’ and _his | “and never eat a mouthful of it without thinking | 
family unless something was to come of it. I’m | of me.” 
hot going to stay in this sultry city all summer} ‘There’s no danger of our forgetting you,” said | 
if 1 can help it. Father says he feels poor this | Clara, who just then made her appearance. 
summer, and that means that none of us are to “How be you, my girl?” replied the farmer, 
goat his expense to any pleasant, lively place of | with a pleased smile, as he offered a hard hand, 
resort. And as for staying at home to roast | that had done a great deal of ploughing and hoe- | 
alive, when there isn’t so much as a picnic or a| ing. “Anybody would know you was a city girl 
boatride to break the monotony of every-day | just by your looks. You ought to be a-breathin’ 
life, that may do for persons who haven’t their | country air.” 
wits about them, but it wont do forme! Why,| “I wish I could, for ’'m almost dead living in 
how you do stare at me, Theo! I think you'd | this hot city.” 
better take up your hat and hurry off to that de-| “Too bad!” replied Mr. Crupper, with a pitiful 
lightful office where you and father seem to pass | look. ‘Well, now, you just wait a day or two, 
the time so agreeably in writing and work.” and Pll ask my woman and my Sary Ann if they 

“No, Llike to study curiosities of human na-| don’t want you to come out to the farm and stay 
ture once in a while; so 1 think I’ll not go just|a spell. I dare say they do, but men folks don’t | 
yet.” control these household affairs. They are left to 

“Well, act your pleasure. You may take your | women folks. So I must see my women first, but 
fill of looking at me,”’ said Clara. I’m coming to town again day after to-morrow, 

“You are the most wncomfortable person I ever | and then I’ll fetch the invitation, dead sure.” 
met,” added Theo. “I’ve seen poor women swel-| “O, I should be delighted to go out and visit 
tering in shanties, who had to work by the day | your wife and daughter! Your wife is such a| 
all through the heated months, but not one of | motherly, kind woman, and Sarah Ann is so | 
them ever seemed half so unbiased as you are in} warm-hearted, sensible and engaging, so fresh, 
this fine, cool house.” and simple, and sweet, no one can help liking 

“Fine, cool house! I call it a hot, city house;| her. I can’t tell how glad I’d be to spend a few 
and I’m sensible enough to want to make myself | weeks with Sarah if it would be convenient.” 

’s comfortable as possible. I can’t do just what| The farmer's cheeks tingled with the pleasure 

I'd like to since father feels so poor this summer; | of the honest pride he felt in his daughter, and 

%Imean to do the next best thing. I’m going | he answered, “Pretty much every thing that’s 

tomake ‘Square Crupper’ believe that I think his | agreeable is convenient in our house. Sary Ann’s | 

wife and daughter ave as fresh and sweet as the | a knowin’ girl, and just a wonderful one, too, | 
batter he brings us. And then I'll draw an invi-| whichever way you look at her, if she is my girl; | 

‘ation out of him. You see, it’s a tiptop nice place | and ’taint no surprise to me that you want to | 

- g0 to when a body can’t find a better place. come and visit her. I tell you she’s a team. | 

I's magnificent farm, and the dairy is over a| When she starts the work has to fly; and she’s | 

brook, and the milk and cream are perfectly de-| dreadful pretty, too, if I’m any judge of looks.” | 

licious, And ‘Miss Crupper,’ as ‘Square Crup-| “Her cheeks are like two roses,” replied Clara, | 
per’ calls his wife, makes the most melting cake | but she laughed inwardly as she thought of 
and pies, and the most delightful ice-cream I’ve | “Sary Ann,” and her red, coarse face. 

*ver eaten, and Tcan just lop around out there} The farmer bore home all the compliments he 
and be waited on. Ican take a good supply of | had received for his “folks,” and simple-hearted | 
books along with me, and sit under the trees and | Sarah Ann Crupper was ready to receive Clara 
read till I’m called to dinner or tea. What do you | Moore with the warmest feelings and the largest 
‘ay to that, Theo?” hospitality. 

“I'say what any honest man would say, that; “What there is to admire so much in me, I’m 
you ought to be ashamed to profess an admiration | sure I can’t tell,’ she said to herself, as she looked 
and friendship for people in whom you take no jin the glass, and turned and returned before it; 
pe Interest.” | “but that city girl’s in love with me, and no mis- 

Never mind. I don’t ask you to use my con-| take. I shall have to work harder the month 
= I can gain the good opinion of old | she’s here, but then, I don’t care. ’Taint hard 
“{uare Crupper,’ and get an invitation out to | for me to work for folks that have a good opinion 


the farm, without making myself at all uneasy.” of me.” 
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WELL PAID. 


| just this minute. It’s the girl’s likin’ for you 


| beeswax on the house,’ as her father called it, 


| The good, honest-hearted farmer saw the color 
i come to Clara’s cheeks, but could not tell wheth- 
Me | rs er the kiss was pleasing or displeasing. 
ie “T couldn’t help doing that,” he said. “You're 
the same as my girl, and Lhaven't seen you in so 
many months. Pm awful glad to see you. It's 
'\ good to set eyes on you, but I can’t stay more 
j than a minute. LT only come to bring another 
| crock of butter, and to say that Sary Ann has a 
great hankerin’ for you, and would like to come 
and stay a spell with you, if agreeable. She says 
it’s kind a lonesome now in the country, and she 
| thinks you’d pretty nigh jump out of your skin 
| if she should come and make you a visit.” 

Clara did almost jump out of her skin as the 
| farmer closed the door behind him. “How pro- 
| voking! how tormenting!” she said, and she al- 

most danced in vexation. “Odear! What have 
|1 done?” she exclaimed. “That old country 
bumpkin! IT wish I'd ngver seen him or his Sary 
Ann. Thadn’t a minute to think of what to say, 
and before I knew it out came, ‘I shall be happy 
to see her,’ ”’ 

“You know you said you thought you should 
be ‘well paid’ for going to see the Cruppers, and 
| it strikes me you are in a fair way for it,’ re- 
| plied Theodore, with a shy smile. 

“Don’t twit me, for pity’s sake, don’t,” ex- 





h: 








The guileless Sarah Ann was all excitement at | 
the prospect of a visit from Clara Moore, and she | claimed Clara, “O, this is all so vexatious, so 


flew about the house, rubbing and polishing the | provoking! But there’s one consoiation for me, 
, | 


as this ’ere crock of butter,’ he said, as he set | plain, country furniture, and on the room de- My smashing party’s coming off Thursday, and 
signed for Clara she bestowed special care. She | that’ll be nicely out of the way before that girl 
even robbed her own room of the few pictures , comes.” 


that adorned the walls, that her friend’s room | Clara’s expectation that “Sary Ann” would not 
might look its best. And the simple farmer, | arrive until after the party proved a vain one, 
wishing to help “Sary Ann” in the way of enjoy- Thursday’s sun, indeed, rose bright and clear, 
ing good society, bought a new white matting for | Clouded by no thought of “Sary Ann Crupper.” 
the floor. But about three o’clock in the afternoon, when 
“It’s just the same as if I done it for you, | the whole house was astir, making bouquets and 
Sary Ann,” he said, as he tumbled the great | putting the finishing touches upon every thing, 
roll out of his wagon. “There aint nothin’ 1 | Clara’s enjoyment was suddenly eclipsed by the 
wouldn't be willin’ to buy for anybody that takes | appearance of the fat, bouncing, noisy country 
an interest in you; so you sec it’s the same as if [| girl, and in an instant she felt a pair of big, 
gotitfor you. You can’t put your finger on any- | strong arms around her neck. 
body in all creation that sets such a store by you! “That’s it, that’s the way to do things!” ex- 
as that city girl does. She’s got an older brother, claimed the delighted father of the loving and 
and like as anyhow he’d think you was some- demonstrative “Sary Ann.” “You always go the 
thing of a catch. But I never had that idee till | Whole hog. When you love, you love, and when 
you hug, you hug. You’re a girl to be proud of, 
if you be ‘old Square Crupper’s daughter,’ ”’ 
“*Well paid,” said Theodore to himself, as 


that takes so with me.” 

The farmer’s daughter felt the pleasant stimu- 
lus of this praise all day, and for many days, not he peeped out of the hall-door, and watched the 
only when she was flying around, “putting the | meeting of his sister and her country friend. 
| Although vexed beyond endurance, Clara was 
but long after the arrival of her city guest. obliged to keep up the appearance of being glad 

“You are as fresh as the country itself,” said | to see hercountry friend. 

Clara; “fresh in body and fresh insoul. It seems| If she could only have devised some plan to 
to me yow’ll never grow old.” | keep “Sary Ann” out of the parlors that night, it 

It was delightful to find an admirer in a city | would have brought her the greatest possible re- 
belle, and Sarah Ann Crupper thought herself lief, but “Sary Ann” had no idea of not being on 
one of the happiest of women, as she sat under | exhibition. She hadn't brought her orange-yel- 
the trees with Clara and devoured all she said, | low tarletan dress for nothing, She was sure 
And yet she had her full share of common sense, there would be “lots of visiting” in the city, and 
and no extravagant amount of vanity. She sim-| 80 she’d brought “a party dress.” This party 
ply took a most natural and innocent pleasure in | dress she spread out before Clara, to her own 
being admired and loved. And she was willing | great delight, but to Clara’s horror. 
to pay for it in the most delicious ice-cream, and| Just at dusk a faint hope comforted Clara, 
in like delicacies for the palate such as her well-| Sarah Ann had declared that her head was “ach- 
trained hands could make. ing to split,” and Clara had very kindly told her 

Clara stayed on the Cruppers’ farm six weeks, | that she need not come down stairs at all that 
receiving every possible kindness and attention, | night, but go to her room and keep quiet. But 
and leaving the farmer’s daughter a sincere | “Sary Ann’ hadn’t come to the city just to give 
mourner at the time of parting. | up to a headache. 

But now that the warm weather was over, and “T like to see folks, and see what they’re made 
the season for parties and public amusements of,’ she said. “Besides, 1 wouldn’t disappoint 
had fairly come, Clara seldom had a thought of you so much. I always want to show off my 
her country friend. company, and I suppose you do yours.” 

One day, early in the winter, as she was hur- “O, I only meant to say that you needn’t tax 
rying through the dining-room to give a boy an’ yourself to come down stairs, if your head ached 
order for green-house flowers, she was astonished | very badly.” 
at the sight of Farmer Crupper. “Pll be in the parlor good and early, you bet,” 
- “Here I be, old Square Crupper himself, and | answered “Sary Ann.” “I go in for a good time, 
here you be!”’ exclaimed the farmer. | and I’ve brought more than one party frock with 

And just then Clara heard the report of a kiss | me, for you know I wont want to wear the same 
on her cheek. In the next instant there was a, one everywhere!” 
kind of explosion, behind a newspaper in the cor- | 
ner where Theodore Moore sat reading. 


hd 


“Shade of my grandmother!” exclaimed Clara, 
silently to herself. “If I’m not getting well puid 
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for going out to the Crupper farm, and pretend- | 
ing to be what I was not, then I don’t know what 

it is to receive compensation. Why couldn’t that 

coarse, common creature have stayed away at 

least until after my party? The only answer I 

can think of is, ‘It was to be.’ I’ve got to face | 
this thing. I shall have to introduce the girl. 
There’s no getting rid of it.” 

But here Clara was mistaken. Sarah Ann 
Crupper was not a person to trouble anybody to 
introduce her. She knew how to do it herself, 

Clara made all possible haste in dressing her- 
self, but Sarah Ann was in the parlor before her, | 
flaunting in her flaming yellow dress. And as 
the evening passed along, her and laugh | 
grew louder and louder, and she moved about | 
the room, introducing herself as “Sary Ann | 
Crupper, the daughter of the well-known Square | 
Crupper.” | 

The party was at last over, the gas turned off, 
and Clara in her bed, thinking of how much her 
visit in the country had cost her. 

Sarah Ann had far happier thoughts. She | 
was rejoicing in the fact that she had made a 
sensation and had a splendid time. Fortunately 
for Clara, the visit was cut short by the sickness | 
of Mrs. Crupper, but Sarah Ann did not leave | 
until her city friend was “well paid,” | 

We are glad to say that “Sary Ann” re mained | 
at the Moores long enough to estimate the real | | 

value of flattery, and that her visit both checked | 
Clara’s pride and insincerity, and although the | 
acquaintance ended regretfully, it left each of the | 
girls and the honest old farmer better schooled | 
in human nature than before, teaching, as it did, 
some lessons of life that itis very hard to learn. 


voice 
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For the Companion. 
THE GOOD-NATURED CRITICS. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Scott. 
Annie Hunt sat on the lower stair 
emy hall, One after another the girls, 
failing in their efforts to console her, had taken 
their sacks and hats from the pegs and gone to 
their homes. At last Katie Rand came out and 
rushed upon her friend in her usual impetuous 
fashion. 
“What's the matter my own one’”’ 
she, with one arm around Annie’s neck. 


in the acad- 
erying. 


now, said | 
“Is it | 
your algebra, or a composition, or has somebody | 
hurt your feelings? ‘Tell quick, for it’s my 

night to make the toast for supper, and I must | 
hurry.” 


me 


Thus import uned, 
and whispered, 


Annie wiped her tears away 
“Promise never to tell.’ 

“True’s | live and breathe,” said Katie. 

“Well, then, you know how intimate Bell Hast- 
ings has been with us. She's been to my house 
every single day this term to get out her algebra 
problems with me, and she promised me upon 
her word and honor that she would never join 
the White Apron Society till you and LT could, 
But she was sixteen yesterday, and to-night she’s 
going to join.” 





This last was given in a tragie tone, and closed 
with another little burst of tears, | 

“Mean, aint it? but wouldn't mind. Don't | 
feel so, Annie. My mother says she’s afraid the 
White Aprons don’t accomplish mueh 
says they only meet wher 
see them home,” 


ec the big brothers can 
Annie stamped her little foot impatiently. 
She could not hear even Katie disparage the | 
White Apron Society. “You now it’s nice,” 
she said; “and they have a treat of peanuts and 
candy every little while. If were two years old- 
er I--I would do something.” 

“Well, can't you cried Katie. 
“Why couldn't we second-class girls have a soci- | 


why now 2” 


ety of our very own’? Have a badge, and a grip, 


you know, and meet at each other's houses. We | 


could home early, and T never should be | 
afraid. ©, now, do let’s have it.”’ 

“Well, you might ask your sister,’ suggested 
Annie, with an air of interest. 


“Esther? 
I know.” 


O yes, she would help me originate, 


“You mean organize, Katie. What mistakes 
you do make,”’ said Annie, laughing. 


“Yes, organize, 


Well, Tl talk it over to- 
night. Tmust go now and help get supper.” 
Katie buitoncd her gray sack, and sprang 


down the granite steps, and very soon her trim 
little figure flitted in at the doorway of the 
brown cottage where her widowed mother lived. 
Esther was toasting the bread, but 
had it under her charge, 
“What made you so late?” 


Katie soon 
asked Esther. 

“O, Annie Hunt and LT had a confidence, and | 
we want to do something perfectly splendid; but | 
we want your advice first. When ean I have 


slice of bread upon the plate. 


Esther Rand was one of the teachers in the 
academy, and her 


| made known her 
| sel her kind sister was always ready to give. 


| to discuss big, learned questions, as we did,) and 


| colors as a badge.” 


| itt”? 
| soas to concentrate her ideas as much as possible 


; and Fred | ¢ 


sisted Katie. 


| how long the officers shall hold their posish.” 


| white notes which passed from hand to hand, or 


, Was a short consultation in the hall, and then! eye on the purchase of “goodies.” 
| 


time was pretty well filled. | these remnants the other two.” 
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“But we want ten!"’ 
group around her and opening her eyes very wide 
as she did so. 

“Gracious, girls! The Lewis’ 

What do you suppose it means?” 

Laura Dently, a tall, quiet girl, who had been 
examining Miss Forsythe’s fall hats, drew her 
aside, and whispered, “They can’t afford to join 
a society, Katie. Little as it will cost, they truly 
can’t afford it.” 

Katie’s generous heart could not long hesitate 
in such a matter. 

“Miss Forsythe, can’t you leave off one loop of 
my bow, and squeeze out ten?” 


She smiled and began to cotisider. “Let me see. | 
French and English compositions to look over 
and a letter to write. Tell me while we eat sup- 
per, Katie.” 

So when Mrs. Rand came in, and the three 
were gathegtit around the little tea-table, Katie 
plan and waited for the coun- 


haven’t come! 


“Well, dear, I cannot see any harm in your 
starting a new socicty if you wish to. I used to 
be a ‘White Apron’ myself. You could have es- 
says and dialogues, (though I hope you'll not try 


sometimes you could put in a charade or a tab- 


leau.”’ “Leave an end off mine,” added Laura. 
“And apples, and nuts, and candy,” insisted “Mine, too,”’ said Ruth Raymond. 

Katie. | The milliner measured and caleulated with 
“Yes,” replied Esther, considerably amused, | the knowing air that experience gives, and decid- 


“T suppose you could. But one thing you ought 
to have, certainly, I think. You must try to im- 
prove each other in language, mind and man- 
ners. So if you girls organize a society, don’t 
fail to have a critic appointed.” 

“Wouldn't that be a spl-en-did name, ‘The So- 
ciety of Critics?’ ” cried Katie. 

“It might frighten some away, and then others 
might think the name too assuming,” replied her 
sister. “Why not call yourselves the ‘Blue,’ or 
‘Pink-Ribbon Society,’ to distinguish yourselves 
from the White Aprons, and wear one of those 


ed that by the proposed plan she gould make 
ten very respectable bows. And to the girls’ 
amazement, she offered to make them all for 
nothing. Her offer was gratefully accepted 
through Katie, who said she was glad to get rid 
of that part, for whenever she attempted to make 
a bow it always looked as though it had been 
“spanked into place.” 

The girls ran back to the academy in high 
spirits. As they hurried up the steps, Annie 
Hunt was much gratified to see Bell Hastings 
watching them with an expression of the most 
intense curiosity, and at the door she took pains 
to say to her companions, very distinctly, so that 
Bell could hear, “To-night, at 
Don’t forget.” 

Lizzie and Madge Lewis were informed—by a 
crumpled note which Katie sent through several 
hands, so they might not suspect any one in par- 
ticular—“that all their expenses would be paid, 
and their pink bows furnished, if they 
| please join the society.” 

“Katie Rand’s work, I know,’ said Madge. 
“She’s a dear little thing, and we must go, if 
some of them don’t think we are very nice.” 
And so it came to pass that the whole class met 
in Mrs. Rand's parlor to organize. 

Laura Dently was chosen to act as President 
pro tem., and Katie, as Secretary. Eva McPher- 
son prepared some slips of paper for ballots. 

“Now,” said Laura, “you must vote for a Pres- 
ident. Eva, pass the papers.” 

After considerable whispering and some gig- 
gling, the votes were collected and passed to Ka- 
tie and Lou Stacy, who counted them. 
Dently and Annie Hunt each had five. 
- | the highest number. 

Annie stood up under the lights and read as fol- “Let's all agree to have Laura,” said Lou, a 
lows: short girl with red curls, who admired Laura’s 
height and self-possession. 

But Laura saw Annie’s disappointed face, and 


But Katie was ambitious. Critic was such a 
fine-sounding word. Wouldn’t Esther manage to 
introduce it ina harmless way? So she suggested 
“Good-Natured Crities,” and this struck Katie as 
particularly fine. She adopted it, and repeated it 
over and over, while she cleared the table; car- 
rying herself with so much dignity in conse- 
quence, that she ran against the pump-handle 
and broke a saucer. 

No sooner was her work done than she rushed 
over to Annie’s house to report. Annie said she 
would not object to the name, if Katie would 
vote for her as President. 


seven o'clock. 


would 


The required promise 
was solemnly given, and then the two girls wrote 
eight billets to the members of the second class, 
to which they belonged. 

After this they put their heads together, and, 
with some assistance from the records of the La- 
dies’ Sewing Cirele, they drew up a Constitution 
for the new society. 

“There, do read it all over, Annie, and let’s try 
to listen as if we didn’t know any thing about 


Laura 
And Katie leaned back and closed her eyes 


This was 





ARTICLE 1.—This society shall be called the Good- 
Natured C ritic Ss. 
ARTICLE 2.—Its object shall be the improvement 













and edification of its members. said at once “No, girls, Annie has been the one to 
ARTICLE 3.—Its officers shall be a President, Vice- —e i ewe ‘ ss aie 
Wicekdent. Sessdiees aad Taeamucer. he Ip start the society, and now let her have the 
ARTICLE 4.—Each member shall pay ten cents at | first chance to serve.’ They all agreed to that, 
the time of joining. and were about to proceed wi ti yhei 
. ‘ re ¢ with the electio’ e 
ARTICLE 5.—Meetings shall be held once a week pags. ape th the election, when 


at each other's houses. Mabel Wayne said she thought they ought to 
hear the Constitution read first, for they might 
not all like it. For her part, she could not join 
until she knew what was expected. This pro- 
found remark was received in respectful silence. 
Laura acknowledged that she ought to 
thought of that; 
ways walking about in garments a world too 
large, said that, as they wished to work with the 
most perfect ambiguity, of course they must be- 
gin right. She was then requested to read the 
Constitution and By-laws. Knowing her one 
weakness, Katie had drilled herself on “edifica- 
tion’ in the second article; but, alas! she had for- 
gotten the smaller words. She began,— 


ARTICLE 1. This society shall be called the Good- 
-d Crickets. 


“There, ’'m sure that will answer. 
think so?’ said Annie, as she took her seat. 

“Yes,” replied Katie; “but come to think of it, 
we've got to have some by-laws, too.”’ 

Annie turned to the old Sewing Circle book. 
‘They do have them, don’t they; but what’s the 
use’ There's enough here.” 

“Everybody has by-laws and we must,’’ per- 
“We haven't said a word about all 
being second-class girls, nor about the grip, or 


Don’t you 


have 





*“Yowll be criticised for 
Rand, 


using slang, Katie 
said Annie, severely. 

We must put our eritic ina 
so there’s four, already.’’ These essen- 
tial points were appended after awhile, in four 
or five elaborate by-laws, and then Katie ran 
home. 


now you see,” 
“Sure enough! 


by-law, 








“What!” ejaculated Mabel, while Annie Hunt 
and Lou Stacy laughed aloud. Poor Katie! She 
The next morning there was a great fluttering | corrected her mistake, and, with a very red face, 
among the second-class girls; but Miss Esther, | finished reading the document. The Constitution 
who taught in the second-class room, knew what | was unanimously adopted, and then the rest of 
it meant, and did not choose to see the little | the officers were chosen. 
| Laura Dently was elected Vice-President, Ma- 
to hear the few whispered words that flew along | bel Wayne, Secretary, and Ruth Raymond, Treas- 
the lines. She had reason to trust her girls, and | | urer, Katie Rand was appointed critic for the 
resolved to give a word of caution to Katie, judg- | week, to report at the next meeting, Madge Lew- 
ing that it would have more effect in that way, | is to write an essay, and Lou Stacy to present a 
than if spoken before the school. charade. The initiation fees were then collected 
As soon as the bell rang for intermission there | and given to Ruth, who was charged to have an 
The pink 
eight of the second-class girls hurried off to “Miss bows, neatly made by Miss Forsythe, were pinned 
Yorsythe’s shop” to procure “yards and yards of | on according to the Constitution; the grip, which 
pink ribbon.” was “a tight squeeze of the two front fingers,” 
Miss Forsythe’s stock was a little low, but she | was given most successfully; and after appoint- 





| hunted her show-case throngh, and pulled down | ing the next meeting at Lou Stacy’s house, the 


. . . { . . 
boxes of all sizes, to find enough of the right | new society “adjourned.” 


width and shade. ; As might have heen expected, the week did not | 
“There,” 


| bristling shoulder, “there, divide it in this way. | girls. Most of the young rival sisterhood kept 


and Katy, whose ideas were al- | 


| 





said she, removing two pins from | pass away without the full measure of curious! the very one that needs it. x 
you all to myself?” asked Katie, laying the dast | her mouth and transferring them to her already | comments and questions by the White Apron | | blundering goose as Katie Rand is 


| 





cried Katie, scanning the | one of the first class whether she gave lessons in 


“chirping,” and an invitation to her from several 
of the saine class to lecture on “Crickets,” showeq 
that some naughty member had revealed sceyeis, 
No ill feeling followed, however, and soon the 
appointed evening for the second meeting came, 

The Good-Natured Critics assembled in the par. 
lor at Lou Stacy’s in full force. The “grip” was 
given with right good will, then the roll was 
called, with closed doors, the record of the last 
meeting read, and after that the song was sung, 
“There is beauty all around when there’s love at 
home.” Madge Lewis’ essay was next in order, 
and Madge did her best to describe “The Beauti- 
ful in Nature and Art.” 

This was followed by a recess and the “good. 
ies,”’ and the society, of course had a good time 
generally. The charade came next, and being 
really the piece de resistance of the occasion, the 
girls entered into it with infinite gusto. If jt 
were not a faultless performance, none conld 
blame the preparations or the disposition of the 
parties who managed it. 

It would be too long to tell all the erudities and 
quaint blunders of our young literati during this 
their first session as a society. 

The duties of Miss Katie Rand, the critic, eon. 
cluded the programme of the evening. 

When Katie’s report was called for, the girls 
settled themselves into quiet attitudes, straight. 
ened their faces, and prepared to give their undi- 
vided attention. All through the week Katie had 
looked forward to the moment when she should 
stand there, and in ringing tones pronounce judg. 
ment upon the faults of her schoolfellows. But 
now that the moment was come, she found her 
throat dry, and felt her heart beat fast. After a 
pause, she summoned courage and began. 

“Now, girls, ’m going to be very plain and 
honest with you, and what I shall say is the 
truth, every word of it. T'll begin with Miss An- 
nie Hunt, our honored President. Last Monday 
morning, when she failed in algebra, she ran out 
her tongue at Mr. Raymond. Tuesday she asked 
Ned Stacy for a bite of his apple, which is some. 
thing no young lady should do. Ruth Raymond 
wore an awful dirty pair of euffs to school last 
Wednesday”’ 

“O, what a story’? whispered Ruth. 

“And she peeped into her French grammar 
during recitation, for I saw her do it. Lon Stacy 
has done ever so many improper things this 
week.” 

“So has Katie Rand, more than ten thousand!” 
whispered Lou, indignantly. 

“She threw a button-hole bouquet to Bert Stan- 
ley. She mimicked Aunt Nabby Eaton walking 
lame, and I think she’s the one that told about 
our first meeting.’’ 

“Miss President, won’t you stop her? That's 
a wicked story!’ cried Lou. Annie rapped, call- 
ing her to order. 

“Let’s wait till she gets through before any re 
marks are made.”’ 

Katie’s temper was rising, and she went on 
sharply. “Caddie Green hasn’t laced her boots 
properly for a week. She ate peanuts at prayer 
time this very morning, and threw a piece of a 
shell at Benny Thompson’s head, and it lodged 
in his hair. Eva McPherson hasn’t done any 
thing, hardly, but she must take better care of 
her finger-nails. Mabel Wayne says I done it for 
I did it; and when she stands up to recite, she 
sways as if the wind blew her. Lizzie Lewis 
laughs too much when she is talking, and seems 
to be very vain of her white teeth. We ought to 
be humble, all of us. Madge Lewis came to 
school with ink on her fingers, and pins stuck in 
the front of her dress, like Miss Forsythe. It 
looked awfully. Laura Dently tries to be too 
fashionable. Those little curls that she combs 
down over her forehead make her look simple: 
and lately she’s begun to walk like a lame duck. 
This finishes what I have to say, though there 
are other things I could have mentioned.’ Katie 
sat down, and in a trice six girls were upon their 
feet, calling in concert, “Miss President! Miss 
President!” 

“TI declare, girls,” said Annie, forgetful of her 
position, “you’ve all got enough to say, but don’t 
speak together. Laura, you have the floor.” 

“T only want to say,” said Laura, with much 
dignity, “that if our critic is to be orgy” 
sonal, I shall withdraw from the society.’ 

“So shall J!” cried Lou Stacy. “Katie Rand 
has no business to talk so about us! I’ve never 
told one word that was said at our first meeting.’ 

“As to my cuffs,”’—said Ruth. 

“As to my boots! ””—cried Caddie. 


“Tt’s just a shame for Katie to mention names! 
She’s criticised everybody but herself, and she’s 
If I were such a little 








“Pm going straight home, girls, and — 


The two long strips will make six bows, and | silence and maintained their dignity very well. | needn’t ever speak to me again, not one of you!” 
But a mischievous inquiry put to Katie Rand by cried Katie; and, white with grief and passion, 
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she rushed out of the house before any one could ets and ran away. One of the youthful maidens had 
detain her. ventured to take a bath. As soon as she saw her 

Esther, sitting quietly at her work, was sur- sisters fleeing hastily into the woods, she turned 

‘sed to see Katie rushing in, breathless and about, and, uttering the most terrific screams im- 
pris H ; 7 aginable, swam towards the bank as beautifully and 
hatless, before the nine-o’clock bell rang. gracefully as a swan. 

“Pye done it now! [I’ve made them all hate ~ Gontinuing on our course, we at length reached 
me, and [ never meant a thing! O dear, Esther, Tabokan, a pretty little village inhabited by Hill 
what shall I do?” Dyaks. At this point the river was quite broad, and 

“Tell me all about it,’’ said the kind sister, closely bordering on it was a large square of ground, 
drawing poor Katie’s head down upon her breast. oF park, hedged in by a small growth of trees. 

And there, with many sobs and tears, the poor I= this pas bape snaveniied a large crowd of peo- 
jittle critic told her story. “And you said I must ple. And as agate up near the landing-place—we 

, . aah ee were apparently unnoticed—the young men of the 
te honest and plain-hearted in my report; and village were engaged in all kinds of sports of an ath- 
what made you say so, Esther?” letic character. The old men were clad in sumptu- 

“My dear Katie,” said Esther, laughing in spite | ous attires, and, indeed, every thing seemed to be- 
of herself, “I never dreamed of your using the | token a day of unusual interest and character. 
girls’ names. I meant that you should criticise Having at last got out of our boat and gone up to | 
in a general way the little faults you chanced the ‘village house,’’ we were most cordially greeted | 
I should have given you more atten- by the head men, and were given to understand that 
Poor little OW aTival at the place would be the signal fora | 
most glorious entertainment. 

The sun had reached its meridian, and the air, not- 
: " ‘ 2 withstanding its moisture, was oppressively hot. 
to take advice. You may offer it, you may give we were, therefore, overjoyed on finding ourselves 
it away ever so freely, but nobody is thankful for ' sitting under cover of a well-ventilated mansion, 
it, And so we have to learn to be very careful if through which the odors of flowers and fruit were 
we want to help our friends. I am so sorry!” wafted uninterruptedly. Dinner—no small affair— 

“But I think folks ought to be willing to hear was served in due season, and we both ate and drank 
the truth,” said Katie, stoutly, wiping her eyes. 28 though we were half starved. 
Esther smiled. “Would you like to have one of Meanwhile we had learned that this was “market- 
the good-natured critics tell you that you were day,” and that people of other and neighboring vil- 
overbearing in your ways, inclined to dictate, 
very apt to mispronounce long words, and some- 
what given to using slang?” 

Katie shook her head. “They might—say— ! were tempted to purchase some of them for charity’s 
something good at the same time!” she mur- sake. But generally speaking, there was very little 
mured. worth paying for, and much that would have been 


to notice. 
tion; but my time has been so filled. 
sister, you have had a sad experience. You see, 
Katie, no one likes to be corrected, no one likes 


and disposing of their wares. 
After dinner we made the circuit of the village, 


S 


| saw the various wares that were offered for sale, and | 


COMPANION. 


Notwithstanding this fact, these people were] It was a beautiful day in September, 1677. 
worthy of being most carefully studied. To the eth- | By the time that she was ready to start, the savages 
nologist—he who investigates with a knowing mind | had again got round to the side of the fort on which 
the features and characteristics of mankind in gen- | the house was situated, but they were distant a little 
eral—they would have proven objects of bewitching 
interest. 
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| Way, and had nearly ceased firing. 
they were planning an attack. 
When we sought an explanation from the head- | ment when the girl started out. 
— of the village, he gave us a sarcastic smile and | firm step, but quickly. 
said,— 


It was plain that 
It was a fearful mo- 
She walked with a 





7 | Half of the garrison were in readiness to rush out 


**Mias-orang.”’ if 
Bosom 5 5 to her rescue if the savages should attempt to take 
These words were interpreted by our guide as | jor 


“Orang-utan-man !”” 

The chief’s answer reminded us of the old legends 
and we wondered whether a race of men of such | 
low development as to almost as closely resemble 
the beast of the forest as the human species, could 
possibly originate on the earth! 


The Indians were astonished. They ceased their 
council as she made her appearance, and gazed in 
amazement at her as she advanced. 

The sight of a beautiful girl in such a place, ex- 
posed to such dangers, yet bearing herself so firmly, 
and showing so little fear, seemed to hold them in 
check, She kept on, and, with the same steady step, 
entered the house. Then in a moment she reap- 
peared, and with deer-like swiftness started for the 
fort, bearing the keg of powder in her arms. 

It was then that the savages for the first time re- 
covered their self-possession, and before she had 
| passed half the distance from the house to the fort, 

a volley of bullets whizzed and whistled around her, 
| The men watched in breathless suspense. As she 
some New England men, restless and discontented | kept on unhindered by the flying balls, cheer after 
with the Eastern country, started for the West. cheer arose from those in the fort, and half the gar- 

They made a long journey into the almost unex- | rison rushed out to meet her, Not a ball had touched 
plored territory, taking with them their wives and | her, though fifty must have been aimed at her as she 
children and their household effects, and driving be- | ran, 
fore them their cattle. The powder thus obtained caused a renewal of the 
Some of them stopped when they came to favora- | conflict on the part of the besieged, and the Indians, 


— +o 
For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH ZANE. 

Long before the foot of civilization had passed 
over from the first settlements on the Atlantic coast 
into the interior,of the country, before the great 
West was covered and woven together by lines of 
railroads, and her rivers were navigated by steam, 





lages had come hither for the purpose of bartering | ble situations, resolving to go no further, but to setile despairing of capturing the fort, finally raised the 


there. But others kept on until they came to the siege and departed, leaving the bodies of fifteen 
great prairies and forests of the West. | dead on the field. 

There, where the only sounds that disturbed the | Elizabeth Zane has met the applause she so well 
solemn quiet of nature were the howl of the wolf, | deserved in the peges of history. Her name also is 
the cry of birds, the sighing winds in the deep foliage, | commemorated by the town of Zanesville, Ohio, 
and the frequent murmur of brooks in the vast wil- | which, we are told, was founded by her. 
derness, they rested. | 





“There, now, don’t forget that!’ said Esther, 
heartily, ‘and you will make this a discipline 
worth having. Let’s sleep over our trouble now, 
and in the morning every thing will look 
brighter.” 

Katie doubted this, but at last retired with a 
very heavy heart. Before she was fairly up in 
the morning, the door-bell rang, and her mother 
found under the door a note addressed to “Katie 
Cricket.” It was written by the Secretary, and 
stated that they all decided that they had dis- 
graced their name, for they all forgot to be good- 
natured, They felt that Katie had been “injudi- 
cous,’ but if she would explain and apologize, | 
al would be forgotten by her loving but indig- 
tant friends. Katie asked the advice of her 

nother and Esther, and they said, ‘“Make up, of | 
course,” 

So an extra meeting was called, and they all 
cane together under a big elm tree. Katie tried | 
to apologize, but made such funny work of it 
that they all began to laugh, and agreed to call it | 
asettled matter. | 

From that time the new society progressed very | 
peacefully and prosperously. 

The girls had learned a lesson in the art of | 
criticising that they never forgot afterwards; and | 
as often as any indications of trouble appeared, | 
the warning was sufficient, “Remember that aw- | 
ful time when we all got mad!” 


+~o>—___ —-—— 
For the Companion. 
THE BORNEAN PYGMIES. 
By G. L. Austin. 

It was while our party was returning from the 
coal mines, recently opened near the Simunjon Riv- 
et,a tributary of the Sadoug, that our attention was 
called toa race of people of very peculiar interest. 
During our stay in Borneo we had seen, and heard 
i, many things worthy of remembrance. 

We had visited the region mostly frequented by the 
mas, and had had occasion to learn more of the 


latter’s nature and manner of life than we had ever 


anticipated. We had also made the acquaintance of 
the sun-bear of Borneo, and been quite astonished 


atthe wonderful feats of agile strength which the | 


poor creature had been forced to perform for our 
delectation. 


Inasmuch as the wet season was appreaching,—it 


being the earlier yart of the month of December,— | 


our guide proposed that we should ascend the Sa- 
doug as far as its sources, and descend by the Sara- 
Wak valley, to Kuching, our main stopping-place on 
the island. 

This route was by no means direct, but very cir- 
cuitous, and one which necessarily caused much ex- 
ta travel and a waste of time. However we did not 
‘are to ford marshes, and, perhaps, become sudden- 
lyimpedea by treacherous bogs. We preferred the 
ongest way round, merely because it was both the 
tasiest and the safest. 

Upon arriving at Gudong, peopled mainly by Ma- 
lays, we were hospitably entertained by the native 
tulerin his own house. Here we spent the night, 
aud were visited at all hours by crowds of people 


totally useless to any one save a Bornean native! 

It was whilst examining a few stray knick-knacks 
at one of the booths, that our eyes rested for the first 
time on some human beings, whose like we had nev- 
er before seen. 

There were five men in all, and not one of them | 
was more than four feet in height. They were clad 
in the simplest manner, having only a very narrow 
eloth about their waists, and a skull-cap adorned 
with feathers, on their heads. 

That they were not boys was evident from the 
wrinkled countenances of three of them; and their 
large amount of muscularenergy. Two wore beards 
of full length, whilst from the heads of all the hair | 
hung down, not straight and glossy like that of the 
common Malay and Dyak, but in a curly and matted | 
lump, as it were; not unlike a quantity of black | 
sheep’s wool. | 

The longer we gazed on this singular group the | 
more amazed did we become. They were certainly | 
the strangest human beings that eyes ever beheld; 
and, forgetful of every thing else for the moment, 


| we directed our attention solely to them, and made 
| them objects of careful study. | 


A single glance was enough to satisfy us that they 


| were neither Malays nor Dyaks; neither were they 


Chinese, Singhalese nor Africans, They belonged | 
to a race which was probably indigenous to the isl- 
and but not multitudinous. In some respects they | 
bore resemblance to the Dyaks, whilst in other re- 
spects they were singularly unlike the latter. | 

The foreheads of the Dyaks are, generally speak- 
ing, quite elevated and broad; those of these Lilli- 
putians,—for we may term them such,—on the con- 
trary, were low and narrow. Their mouths and 
chins were Dyak-like, but their eyes were deep-set, 
small and still penetrating, and with scarcely any 
brows or lashes. The nose projected low, and the 
nostrils were of immense size. 

The ears were perfectly human and natural. Up- 
on approaching this people we noticed what had 
hitherto escaped our sight. The body, from head to 
| foot, was covered with a hairy coating, not indeed 
hair in the strict sense of the word, but a species of 
woolly down of not more than a half-inch in length. 
The moisture of the skin had so dampened this wool, 
that it lay almost flat, and inasmuch as it partook of 
| the natural color of the race, was not readily distin- 
| guished at a distance. 

The arms were long and muscular, the waist was 
| narrow, and supported a very long body; and the 
| legs shared the general features of the arm, with this 

peculiarity, that the feet were tapering, the heel 
| broad, and the toes exceedingly pointed. 

Such is the brief, but nevertheless truthful, so far 
las it goes, description of these pygmies. 

Wherever they went in the village we followed 
| them at a respectful distance. Among the natives 
| of the place they attracted little or no attention, and 
| indeed they appeared to regard them as of their own 
| number, 

Another fact must be mentioned. They very rare- 
| ly entered into conversation with any one. Upon 
| approaching a booth their eyes would fall on some 
| object of special interest to them. Placing their 

hands upon it, or taking it up, they would inquire 

| the price in some half-muttered lingo. In case they 
| did not agree to the response, they would beat a 
| hasty retreat, unless, perchance, they were called 
| back and given a reduced price. 





| 
| 


; heath their feet was spread a carpet of green grass, 


| down the dead pine needles to the earth, and occa- 


It was a delightful country. 
Above them towered the dark pine-tops, while be- 


sprinkled with flowers of rare beauty and fragrance. 
Fresh, sunny airs played around them, and shook 


sionally some bird of bright plumage would flit be- 
fore them like a flash of light, or a squirrel, sitting 
high above their heads, would chatter at them as 
they were passing. 

The first work of these early settlers was to build 
for themselves cabins and surround them with a row | 
of palisades, to serve as a defence against the attacks | 
of Indians and the incursions of wild beasts. 
the wild beasts there was but little to fear. 
principal foes were the Indians. | 

There was a settlement of pioneers near Wheeling. 
The Indians had troubled them, and at the time of 
my story they were expecting an attack. Fortunate- 
ly, information had been brought them a few hours 
before the attack was to have been made. 

Soon the Indian war-whoop resounded throughout 





From 
Their | 
| 


the thicket around them, and the rattling discharge | 


of muskets saluted their ears. 
The inmates of the fort, however, were safely en- 


sconced behind the palisades, and were unhurt by | 


the balls which they could hear constantly striking 
the walls. 

The attack was not returned, but at intervals the 
crack of a rifle from the fort would bring to the 
ground some exposed savage. 

While the Indians fought in this manner, there 
was little danger to those in the fort. 

But when they despaired of ever succeeding by 
such fighting, and approached to break down and 
burn the palisades, then those within were obliged 
to expose themselves to their fire while beating them 
back. Once, too, the wooden defences caught fire, 
and while extinguishing the flames, six of their men 
were killed by Indian bullets. 


and boys, and several women and children. 


and sons. 
After the defence had been carried on in this way 


there was no more powder. The men were horror- 
stricken. Without ammunition their rifles were of no 
use tothem. Nothing could hinder the Indians from 
storming the weak fort. The massacre which they 
knew must in that case ensue caused the strongest to 
shudder and turn pale. 

At this emergency a council was held, and it w: 
agreed by all that with the powder had passed away 
their last hopes, when one of them happened to think 





left in a house outside the fortification. 


the fort, and set fire to others. 
woman, sent to ascertain the facts of the 


keg, but he called for volunteers. 


So at last the garrison was reduced to twelve men 


The women were employed in loading the guns, | 
thus rendering important assistance to their husbands | 


for some time, one of the women brought word that | 


G. R. CALVERT. 
Jacana: 


For the Companion. 
LONDON BRIDGES. 
By Louisa M, Alcott. 





Lhave often said to friends on their return from 
England, “Well, did you try the penny boats going 
up and down the Thames all day, and so get fine 

| views of St. Paul’s, the Houses of Parliament, West- 
minster Abbey and the Bell Tower?” 

“No, we didn’t know that strangers did that.” 

“Did you ever take a drive on one of the coaches, 
and so have gone dashing off to Sunbridge, Wells or 
Dorking for the pleasure of viewing the country 
from the top of one of these once famous mail- 
coaches ?”* 

“No, we never tried it.” 

“Did you see the immense wine vaults, where the 
visitor wanders for miles, apparently, candle in hand, 
as if among the Catacombs?” 

“Never thought of such a thing.” 

“Nor bought hot roasted potatoes from the ovens 
kept by sleepy women at street corners in the 


o” 


| night? 


“Bless me, no!” 


“Nor gone to the Zoo to hunt up the wanbat and 
see if he really were ‘hairy and obtuse,’ as Christina 
Rosetti says in one of her poems; and being there, 
ride on camels and disport yourselves like children 
among the animals?” 
| “We went, of course, but a man showed us round.” 

“I wont harrow up your feelings any further, but 
end my questioning by the triumphant assertion, I 
| know you didn’t see London Bridges by moonlight,” 


of a keg of powder that had not been opened, but | “You are right, it did not occur to us.” 


“Then it seems to me you have missed some of the 


This information did not in any great measure ! best sights of London, and have only followed in the 
raise their hopes, for they supposed it certain that} beaten track laid down by Murray, and made very 
the Indians had discovered it and taken possession of ‘ dull and dusty by the fect of many travellers like 
it, as they had torn down some of the houses about | yourselves.” 

When, however, a 


Some would have thought it quite impossible for a 


case, re- lone woman, even an enterprising American, to have 
| ported that the house where the powder had been left | done these things, and perhaps I should have found it 
was still standing, and that the Indians had gone to | so had not a kindred spirit of the opposite sex, but 
the other side of the fort, their hope revived. The | an American, been raised up to me. 

captain was unwilling to detail any one to get the | 


My grandson, as he respectfully calls himself, be- 


Each one of the | ing my junior by some years, is a youth of an inquir- 







Who came to gaze upon us. One fact asserted itself.| I have always regretted that we did not have a pho- 
lamely, that the people of Gudong were not used to | tographer with us, so as to be able to retain in pres- 

holding strangers within thcir precincts; and | eryation the likenesses of this wondrous race of be- 
Whether we were men, gods, or demi-gods, they | ings. Yet their faces were in no way attractive; in- 
Were evidently at a loss to understand. | deed, they would have frightened the ordinary ob- 

The next day we again started up the river. A | server; and I hardly think that any of my readers 
Small company of girls and women, who had come | would care to treasure the carte de visite of our pyg- 
down to the river bank to procure some water, upon | my strangers among those more precious onés in the 
*eing us approaching quickly dropped their buck- | albums, 








garrison offered to go. ing turn, an adventurous soul, a persuasive tongue, 
While they were in doubt as to whom they should and makes a capital guide, guard, comrade and 
send from the many volunteers, Elizabeth Zane, the friend. 
sister of one of the officers in the fort, came forward A delightful unexpectedness attends our trips and 
and asked to be allowed to make the effort. Her re- gives them zest, so we always keep in light marching 
quest was promptly refused; but when she urged it, order, and never are surprised at any suggestion 
saying that her life was of less value to the others from the other. 
than the life of any one of the men, they yielded,| Onthe evening of the Fourth of July, as we sat 
and she prepared to go, ‘on the balcony enjoying the lovely moonlight that 
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glorified all London, I was suddenly seized with | 


a desire to do something revolutionary and inde- 
pendent in honor of the day. So instead of sit- 
ting decorously in an easy-chair, and taking my 
moonlight like a well-conducted young woman, 
L rose up, and pointing vaguely to the horizon in 
general, Lsatd, “Let us go somewhere.” 

“We will,” promptly responded my ever ready 
a& moment we were walking 
forth into time and space with the delicious sense 
of freedom so dear to the Yankee soul. 

“Where shall we go’” 


grandson, and in 


said I, as we came out 
of the quiet square, 


, | 
Now most men would have suggested a con- 


cert, call, or a romantic stroll in the park; but C,. 
knew better, and gave me something far finer 
than any of these. 

“Come and see the bridges by moonlight,” he 
answered, like an inspiration, 

Away we clattered in a cab to the Thames em- 
bankment, that wonderful piece of work which 
turned the river bank, with its) tumble-down 
houses, old wharves and dangerous dens, into a 
magnificent drive, with the city on one hand and 
the busy river on the other, 

We alighted at 
standing in one of 


Blackfriars Bridge, and here 
the niches built in a half-cir- 
cle over each abutment, we took a long survey, 
for it was a view which no one should lose. 
jchind us rose St. Paul's, its great white dome 





thrown out in strong relief against the soft haze 
Nearer the water were the 
which line the 
Thames, almost always surrounded by a stone 


of the sky beyond, 


enormous breweries seem to 
lion or some other device, which in that magical 
light made them look more like palaces than es- 
tablishments for satisfying what seems to an 
American the unquenchable thirst of the British 
nation. 

Still Dutch 
with their uncouth hualks, queer rigging and the 


nearer to us were many vessels 


bright-colored sails that so enliven. the river by 
day, now lost in black shadows or closely reefed, 
for no large eraft are allowed to ply up or down 
after dark, 

Bull 
would change some of his laws to suit my pri- | 


While expressing my wish that John 


vate taste and let the penny-boats run by night, | 
. . ei 
we strolled across the bridge, meeting crowds of | 
the common people out for refreshment like our- 


selves, 





! 


Each niche had its pair of lovers, and IT had 


just said how happy they seemed, when in a 
smatier nook Leaught sight of the erouching tig- 
ure of & woman so suggestive in attitude and tig- 
ure of “one more unfortunate,” that T involun- 
tarily moved towards her, remembering the other 


lines: 
**Alas forthe rarity 
Of Christian eharity 
Under the sun.” 
But ©. drew me away, saying sagely, “Don't 


waste your sympathy, these people are usually 
humbugs, and this is not the bridge where the 
real tragedies happen.’ 

when 
we returned the dark, despairing figure was still 
there, and it haunted me all that night. 


Feeling rather crushed | went on, but 


On Waterloo Bridge such sights are common 
} 


’ 
for t 
penny toll, and thas escaping the idlers so thick 
on the free bridges, drown themselves as private- 
ly as possible, 

My mind was so full of these sorrowful images 
that I followed my guide silently up the long 
flight of stone steps leading tothe iron turn-stile, 
Here, while C. paid our toll, the policeman who 
keeps guard there turned the light of the little 
lantern fastened to his belt full upon my face, 
for I 
doubt in his mind as to my intentions. 

But there 


for life w 


dave say its solemn expression raised a 
never was less reason for anxiety, 
wonderfully attractive to me that 
lovely night, and there were few happier mor- 
tuls than I, when, a 
boat ond we went swiftly with the tide along that 
line of moonshine which always seems like a sil- 


very path to heaven, 


he poor souls who are in earnest pay a half! 


little later, T sat ina light-! 
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Many small sail-boats were out, and we found 


, much amusement in hearing the comments of 


the strollers on both banks concerning our row- | 


ing. I took an oar and we went down in gallant 
' style, but coming back was hard work, for round 
the piers of the bridges the current ran swift and 
| strong, and we had a famous pull before we 
landed at Westminster pier and crossed to the 
| Lambeth side. 
Here the embankment (which, by the way, 
} cost three million pounds), runs before the fine 
| Lambeth Hospital, built on the new plan of hav- 
| ing the contagious diseases in separate buildings 
connected by handsome arcades. These com- 
mand such charming views up and down the 
river, with the turrets and spires of the Houses of 
Parliament opposite and Lambeth Palace not far 
off, that I almost wished myself a convalescent 
patient able to enjoy it every day. 


Bridge, and standing between this and the Vaux- 
hall above, I was perplexed to decide which was 
most beautiful, each was so fine in its way. 

In spite of Ruskin’s sneers at Blackfriars, it is 
charming to me, with its different colored stones. 
The long arches of old Westminster are the most 
perfect, and the airiness of Lambeth is very 
striking. Hungerford adds the charm of varie- 
ty, and the one which spans the curve of the riv- 
er at Greenwich is a delight to look upon. 

Being warned by the deep tones of Big Ben 
from the clock tower that it was getting late, I 
proposed turning homewards, but C. would not 
hear of it till [had admired Lambeth Palace, 
which is most interesting, with its square gray 
towers, deep gateway, portcullis and high walls, 
all looking particularly impressive just then with 
the dark figure of a sentinel passing to and fro 
behind the barred entrance. 

All the way back to Westminster the moon 
shone brightly on the venerable abbey. St. 
Paul’s gloamed in the purple shadows of the dis- 
tance; the dark bridge and massive stone work 
of the hospital rose upon the right, and on the 
left were the brightly lighted Houses of Parlia- 
ment, dropping countless yellow reflections on 
the water below, where the superb eight-oared 
club-boats rose and fell with the tide. 

It was a very happy walk home, for I refused 
to drive, being bound to enjoy my midsummer | 
night’s dream to the uttermost. From the sub- | 
lime to the ridiculous is but a step, and we took 
it when leaving the more crowded and brilliant | 
stveets behind us, we turned into a quiet quarter | 
and nearly fell over a queer, black object, like an | 
oddly-shaped wheelbarrow in mourning; while a 
sleeping woman sat on the curb-stone folded ina 
dark shawl]. | 

Tho whole thing looked mysterious, and I could | 
not pass without stopping to investigate. C. | 
satisfied my curiosity by giving the shrouded 
sleeper a gentle poke and demanding two hot po- 
tatocs. Up rose the woman, open flew a little 
door, disclosing an oven, and out came two im- 
mense potatoes baked to a turn. Producing a 
pepper-pot with salt in it, the now wide-awake 
lady obligingly offered to break the skins and 
add the necessary savor. But we preferred to 
bear our warm purchases home, there to feast 
royally on them, with bread, butter and sardines 
} added, 
| Nota romantic termination of our moonlight 
jramble, but very acceptable and more whole- 
some, as we morally decided, than ices and cake 
at a restaurant, or a heavy tea at some social 
board, Our walk and our row made us delight- 
fully tired, and in our dreams we saw again more 
wonderful and bright than ever the famous 
bridges we had visited “in the glimpses of the 
moon.” 
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THE COGGIA COMET. 

There is now visible to the naked eye on a clear 
night in the north-western heavens a comet of 
the first magnitude and brillianey. In some 
| respects this comet differs from others which in 
| preceding years have come near the earth; and, 
| moreover, its appearance, sudden and unexpect- 
ed, has aroused wider interest among trained 
astronomers than did most of its predecessors. 

There seems to be not the slightest doubt 
among astronomers that comets, like the planets, 
are offshoots, as it were, from the sun’s mass, 
being white hot when they first escape, and grad- 
ually cooling as they diminish the distance from 
the solar centre. But their falling away from 
the sun, as we have seen, is not continuous or 
perpetual. The orbit of a comet is best repre- 
sented by what is mathematically termed a para- 
bola; that is, “an infinitely long ellipse,” which 
latter, like a cirele, is a closed curve, whereas 
the parabola may be regarded as an open one. 








On we went to the Suspension or Lambeth | 


| year, Biela’s comet, was the most remarkable. 


| the 24th of May he found himself able to calcu- 


they are going, and therefore it is impossible to 
, Say whether they will return or not. 
The nearer the comet approaches to the sun, the 
‘more heated does it become, and the brighter 
does it shine to us. Moreover, its velocity in- 
creases under this same condition. The sun’s 
heat is thrown upon it, and a violent action com- 
|mences. The matter of which the comet is com- 
posed speedily passes from a cool solid state to 
one molten and white hot. Thus we have one of 
the strongest evidences of the all-subduing and 


intense heat of the great source and centre of the | 


univer: 





| 
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URSA MAJOR POLARIS 





It has been estimated that there are millions of 
comets belonging to our system, and perhaps 
passing between this and other systems. Of 
these we see but a few; nay, not more than eight 
hundred comets have been recorded from the 
earliest times down to our own day. 

The nineteenth century has been especially rich 
in brilliant comets, visible to the naked eye. 
large comet of 1811 was exceedingly fine; the head 
measured 112,000 miles in diameter, and the tail 
was no less than 112,000,000 miles in length. The 
comet of 18483 was visible in full day, and of all 
comets known, if approached nearest the sun. 
| Donati’s comet, in 1858, is the most famous com- 
| et of modern times. Those of our readers who 
| witnessed the magnificent spectacle afforded by 
ithe nights when this sublime body was visible 
will not suffer the remembrance to escape from 
their minds, 

In 1861 and 1872 two other comets appeared, 
brilliant, however, than the preceding. 
Whilst in 1868-"69~70-'71-"72 and °73 there were 
visible other comets, of which that of the last 





less 


Of the comet now to be seen in the north-west- 
ern sky, considerable has already been written, 
especially by those who know least about. their 
subject, 

When we read in the newspapers that a certain 
man has predicted the appearance of this or that 
comet, we ought to set him down at once, either 
as something more than human, or as a half- 
crazy enthusiast, generally the latter. Comets 
come unlooked-for and unexpected, and they 
vanish as speedily. And inasmuch as it is im- 
possible to track their movements over more than 
a limited portion of space,—this space both il- 
limitable and unfathomable—it is rash to sup- 
pose that man can predict the coming of the ma- 
jestic body before it appears. 

The comet now visible dawned upon us unher- 
alded; and not until it was first discovered was it 
even thought of. 

On the 17th of April, 1874, it was seen for the 
first time at Marseilles by a French astronomer, 
who gave to it his own name, Coggia. When 
discovered, its position was 70° north of the 
equator, and 6 hours, 28 minutes, Right Ascen- 
sion. It was then moving at a very slow and 
gradual rate; indeed, so very slow that the eye of 
the astronomer, even by long and constant 
watching, could scarcely distinguish any percep- 
tible movement. 

Coggia allowed several days to elapse before 
he undertook to regard the comet scientifically. 
It was so very far away, and its light was so 
dim, that it was almost a hopeless task to attempt 
any calculation or computation, either as regard- 
ed the distance of the comet, or its velocity, or 
its intensity of light. 

However, in order to have a unit with which to 
begin his computations as regards the degree of 
light, on the 17th of April he characterized the 
intensity in his note-book as 3. Each succeeding 
day increased this ratio proportionately; and on 


late the distance from this increase. His table, 
prepared for the use of astronomers generally, 
would prove an almost impenetrable mystery to 
the majority of readers. However, we shall 





From this it appears that a comet may approach 
and recede from the sun in different periods of 
time; and in the case of those with parabolic or- | 
bits, we know not whence they come or whither 


make an effort to present certain of its more in- 
teresting items in a clear light. 

The distances were all computed in logarithms, 
and the distance of the sun from the earth was 
taken as a unit,—1. On the 24th of May, then, 





The | 


the distance of the comet from the sun is given 
as 1.4, or nearly 1 1-2 times the distance of th, 
| earth from the sun! 
| Meanwhile, the distance was decreasing, ayq 
the intensity of light increasing. Whereas, op 
‘the 17th of April, the latter was noted down py 
the figure three (3), on the 19th of July it is chay. 
| acterized by one hundred and fifty (150). 
| On this date the Coggia comet will reach jt 
greatest brilliancy and approach nearest the 
' earth. 

On the 23d of July the intensity will diminish 
to 149; on the 27th to 112; and on August 4th to 
45. So on, till the light of the comet has vanisheq 
wholly from sight. By this time it will lave 
passed into the southern hemisphere. The ques. 
tion now asked is, Will the comet come in contaet 
with the earth? It is barely probable. In the 
last of June the length of the tail was computed 
at nearly 3,500,000 miles, and rapidly increasing 
as the coma nears the sun. : 

It is yet too early to answer with any exactness 
the foregoing question. After July 2d, the no. 
cleus has been moving towards the south. py 
the 15th the head will have nearly descended to 
the horizon in the north-west, and on the 19th, as 
we have pointed out, only the tail will be visible, 

One need not be afraid of the head of the comet, 
therefore. As regards the tail, some idea of it 
may be obtained from the accompanying illus. 
tration, and a much better one from viewing the 
comet itself in the night-time. The great distin. 
guishing feature of the tail is the width at the 
| extremity, and the way in which it is foreshort. 
jened. It is more than likely that towards the 
| middle of the present month the tail will have 

become so expanded that it will reach to the 
| pole star, and fill a larger part of the northem 
| heavens. Towards the last of the month, or, 

perhaps, in the beginning of August, the earth 
| will have been plunged into the eastern edge of 
| the comet’s tail. 





| The astronomers in all parts of the country aul 
of the northern hemisphere are at work studying 
| the Coggia comet. They are particularly inter. 
|} ested in its movements because it is the first 
comet that has invited careful observation since 
the invention and development of spectrum an- 
alysis. 

At the observatory in Cambridge, Mass., the 
director has already attempted to analyze the 
composition of the comet by the aid of the spe. 
trum. As yet, his observations are not complet 
ed, but enough has been seen to warrant the 
assertion that the burning comet is a mass of 
carbon. 

———_ +o 


THE NEW POSTAGE LAW. 


The post-office is one of the most wonderful of 
the marvellous institutions of the age. Fora 
trifling sum the government collects, assorts and 
conveys millions of letters and newspapers to 
every part of the world. It is a very inefficient 
postal service that causes the loss of one letter in 
a million, and although we exercise the univer- 
sal privilege of grumbling, it is nearly certain 
that the little packet which we drop into the mail 
at this moment will be in a very few hours speet- 
ing towards the place of its destination as fast as 
steam can carry it, with hardly a chance that it 
will not reach the hands for which it was it- 
tended. 

The principle of cheap postage is that every 
thing is done “wholesale.” Your letter is but 
one, but at the post-office it is one of thousands. 
If it is the only one for a particular place, yet on 
the way it will be joined by others, and, when it 
is to be distributed, it is again one of thousands. 
You pay but three cents, yet the government gets 
over six hundred and fifty dollars a ton for carty- 
ing the letter mails. 

Within a few years our postal system has been 
much improved, as in the abolition of the frank- 
ing privilege and in the introduction of postal 
cards, but a still further reform has just beet 
made which will go into effect on the first of Jar- 
uary next. 

Heretofore newspapers mailed regularly to su 
scribers might be paid for either by the publisher 
or by the subscriber, but was almost always paid 
by thelatter. The rate was twenty cents a year for 
weekly papers. The postage on weekly newsp* 
pers was of course twenty cents a year, or five 
cents a quarter. Thissystem of payment caused 
great difficulty. Millions of accounts had to be 
kept, and many persons evaded the payment 
even of the petty sum charged. In consequent? 
of such evils an entirely new system of payment 
is to be established. After the close of this ye" 
every thing that goes through the mails must be 


paid in advance. All postage on newspapers © 
to be paid by the publishers. Pee 

After the first of January, then, the subscribers 
to the Companion will not pay postage once 
three months, but the publishers will pay it each 
In consequence of this new postal act the 


week, 
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subscription price of the Companion will be ad- 
yanced from its present rate to $175 per year. 

The new system will make a large saving to 
the post-office department in time and labor, and 
it will be a great convenience to those who re- 
ceive papers. But it will add a new burden to 
publishers. A few, perhaps, will not think it 
worth while to increase the subscription price, 
put papers of very large circulation where the 
profit on each name is very small indeed,—as in 
the case of the Companion,—must raise the 
price somewhat or lose their profit. 

Publishers generally have refrained from mak- 
ing any Opposition to this important change, al- 
though it will be a costly one to most of them; 
because it is certainly a reform that will be for 
the advantage of the government and in the in- 
terest of honesty. It is thought by most of those 
who have given any attention to the subject, 
that the rate is too high, and that Congress will 
find it necessary to reduce it to a cent and a half 
a pound, at the next session. 





—_—>— —+~+~o-—__ — 
THE REASON OF HEAVY ARMY 
EXPENSES IN THE WEST. 

Apropos of the retrenchment of army expenses by 
the government, it may be of interest to Eastern 
readers to know some of the channels which carry 
away the seemingly large appropriations which are 
made for the support of the United States Army. 
sample will suffice. 

There are quite a number of the Western outposts 
lying in Texas, New Mexico, Nevada and Arizona 
which are at considerable distances from any railroad 
line. These posts necessarily are as expensive to 
nas those quartering twice the number of men 
but situated in towns and cities, some of them even 
At one of these, it matters not what its 
name, garrisoned by less than seventy men, the an- 
nual expenditure for fuel alone is nearly twenty 
thousand dollars, while that for hay and grain for 
the horses overruns that sum. This is owing to the 
fact that the country is almost destitute of trees, 
hard wood commanding as high a price as fifty dol- 
lars per cord; while the grain, freighted through an 
wiinhabited region for nearly one hundred miles, 
demands its highest market price, with an addition of 
five cents per pound for transportation. Thus the 
bare necessities of life are an enormous drain upon 
Uncle Sam’s pocket; and when it is remembered that 
there are at least sixty posts somewhat similarly sit- 
uated, who can wonder that the expenses of the gov- 
ernment are almost fabulous, 
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more so. 
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DISCOVERTES IN CHALDEA, 

It is reeorded in the earliest writings of Moses, 
that Terah, the father of Abram, took his family and 
went to Ur, a city of the Chaldeans, to dwell. Re- 
fact the Chal- 
dean empire rose to a higher state of civilization 


cent discoveries have disclosed the 
and had a denser population than has been previous- 
ly supposed. In the limits of a single small district, 
the relies of no less than thirty cities have been dis- 
covered, 

It is diffeult to make explorations in this country 
on account of the great unhealthfulness of the eli- 
mate, but four of the recently discovered cities have 
been explored, and numerous tablets of stone and 
bronze have been found, on some of which have 
been deciphered the names of kings and cities men- 
tioned in the Pentatuch, From these tablets we learn 
that Ur, to which Abram’s father went to dwell, was 
the richest of Chaldean cities. 

Ur was a commercial city, on the Persian Gulf, 
and for this reason rivalled in opulence the more an- 
cient city of Babel. It is a very curious fact thatthe 
ruins of Ur are found, at the present time, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the gulf, the intervening 
space being filled by an alluvial deposit. 

AUTHOR OF “THE CURFEW,” 

Several correspondents make inquiry concerning 
the authorship of “The Curf 
anonymously in a recent numbcr of the Companion. 
It was written by Miss Rosa A. Hartwick, now Mrs. 
Rosa A. Thrope, formerly a resident of Litchfield, 
Hillsdale County, Mich., but now living in Fremont, 
Steuben County, Ill. It was published some years 
ago, when the author was quite young, has been 
widely copied by the papers in this country, and is 
now receiving attention from the best English jour- 
nals, We understand that Mrs. Thrope has in prep- 
aration a volume of poems for the press. 





w,’’ which appeared 
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TEACHING A STOVE CHINESE, 
The London Pall Mall Gazette relates this amus- 


ing story of M. Jullien, late Sorbonne Professor of 
Chinese in Paris: 


When M. Jullien was nominated to the post his 
lectures were given on Thursday and Saturday of 
each week, but for the first month his audience con- 
sisted solely of the stove, which could scarcely be 
expected to derive much benefit from a lecture on 
anguage. One day, greatly to his surprise, a large 
party of fashionably dressed ladies and gentlemen 
put in an appearance, and M. Jullien, out of gallan- 
try towards the former, began his lecture by trans- 
lating a sonnet by the Chinese poet Li-o-Tsing, in 
Which woman is compared to “the lotus of the Yel- 
low River.” The audience appeared to follow the 
lecture with deep interest, and M. Jullien began to 
think that his office would be no sinecure. There 
was a large attendance the following week, and 
among the company the lecturer noticed one gentle- 


THE 


the Chinese language. This gentleman continued | 
to attend a whole course of the lectures, accompa- 
nied on each occasion by a fresh party, and it was 
only six months afterwards that M. Jullien discov- 
ered that he was a guide who showed foreigners the 
sights of Paris, one of the most remarkable of which 
he considered to be a professor teaching a stove how 
to talk Chinese. 





— > ae —- 
A SINGULAR LAKE, 
The Scientific American gives this description of 
Lake ‘Titicaca, perhaps in many respects the most 
singular and interesting lake in te world: 


Situated on the crest of the Andes, it is the highest 
large body of fresh water; and as concurrent tradi- 
tions point to it as the spot where Manco Capac, the 
first Inca, appeared and woke the aboriginal tribes 
from their long sleep of barbarism and ignorance, it 
is the historic centre of South America. Humboldt 
called it the theatre of the earliest American civili- 
zation. On an island within it are the imposing ruins 
of the temple of the sun, and all around it are monu- 
ments which attest the skill and magnificence of the 
Incas. There are also as at Tiahuanaco and Silustani 
the remains of burial towers and palaces, which an- 
tedate the crusades, and are, therefore, pre-incarial. 
Lake Titicaca is about the size of our Ontario, shal- 
low on the west and north, deep towards the east and 
south. The eastern or Bolivian shore, being backed 
by the lofty range of Sorata, is very high and precip- 
itous. The lake never freezes over, although the 
temperature of Puno is often eighteen degrees at 
sunrise, Two little steamers of one hundred tons | 
each do a trifling business. Steam is generated by 
llama dung, the only fuel of the country, for there 
are no trees within one hundred and fifty miles. The 
steamers actually cost their weight in silver, for their 
transportation (in pieces) from the coast cost as much 
the original price. A steamboat company has just 
asked from Bolivia the exclusive privilege of navi- 
gating Titicaca and the Rio Desaguadero to Lago 
-ampa, With guarantee of six per cent. cost on the 
capital, and a share in all new mines discovered. , 
Prof. Orton, the latest traveller in that region, calls 
attention to the fact that Lake Titicaca is not so 
high as usually given in geographical works by about | 
three hundred feet. Its true altitude is 12,493 feet, | 
and in the dry season it is four feet less. This fact 
has been revealed by the consecutive leveMings made 
in building the Arequipa Railway just finished, | 
which reaches from the Pacitic to Lake Titicaca. 





















> 
FAITHFULNESS OF DR. LIVINGSTON b’S 
NEGROES. 

That honored missionary and explorer had a won- | 
derful faculty of attaching to himself the savage 
people among whom he spent so many years. This 
fact may account in part for what is told below, 
though we must credit the African character with 
much kindness and personal fidelity. The names of 





history. The Boston G/ode says: 


the drama of his life of peculiar and touching sig- 
nificance. yhen the rumor of his death was first 
received, it was reported that his body had been 
rudely embalmed, and was being borne to the const 
by his followers. Such an improbable statement led | 
many to discredit the report of his death. But it was 
true. These faithful attendants, every one of them, 
it is to be remembered, a native African and a liber- 
ated slave, having first —— it by drying it in the 
sun with salt, and wrapped and disguised it as a bale 
of goods, to enable them to pass safely through jeal- 
ous and suspicious tribes, started with the lifeless 
body on their six months’ journey to the coast. For 















which no old African traveller believed any bribe 
would have induced them or could have enabled 
them to carry a score of leagues. 
culties of African travel can rightly appreciate the 
marvellous devotion with which this undertaking has 
been accomplished, Let no man henceforth say that 


tion. 
—_————— Oo 


GREAT MEN’S CATS. 
No animals save dogs have enjoyed so much human 
favor as cats, and in respect to quiet habits, beauty, 


them for parlor company, cats are preferable to 


dogs. 


antry of affection which has made poets and prophets 
honor their pet pussies 
A writer in Our Dumb Animals says: 





and confer big names on them, 


There are plenty of good cats, and always have 
been, whose shrine is still the hearth-rug, who repu- 
diate familiarity from strangers, but are loyal to the 
home that shelters them, discriminatingly atfection 
ate, daintily clean, philosophically meditative, thor- 





stand the feeling which caused Southey to confer 
honors on his cats, and even raise one to the peerage, 
with the title of “Earl Tomlemagne, Baron Raticide, 
Waowlher and Skaratehi.”’ 

I like, personally, to have good authority for my 
peculiarities, and I can assure those who like cats 
that they like them on good security. Nottomention 
the sacred character given to them by the Egyptian 
and Scandinavian mythologies, they have also unto 
this day with the Mahommedans a kind of imputed 
goodness, because of the affection with which the 
prophet of that faith regarded his own particular fa- 
vorite, for he allowed her to make the bosom of his 
robe the nursery of her kittens, and once cut off the 
sleeve of his robe rather than disturb her midday 
siesta. 

Petrarch had his cat, when dead, embalmed, and 
Rousseau shed some really genuine tears over the 
loss of his. When Dr. Johnson’s cat was ill—“Great 
Bear” though he was called—he nevertheless nursed 
it night and day, and went himself for the oysters 
with which he tempted its returning appetite. 


+e 


HOW A KING WAS PUNISHED FOR 
KILLING BIRDS. 


Frederick II., of Prussia, was one day walking 
along the terrace at Sans Souci and noticed that his 
beautiful, large grapes were suffering severely un- 
der the appetites of the sparrows. Enraged at the 
impudent thieves, he offered a price for their heads, 
and in a few weeks there was not a single sparrow in 
the royal gardens. In the following year, however, 
not a single grape ripened, and the Prussian mon- 
arch found that as soon as the sparrows disappeared 








man who had been present on the previous occasion, 


the grubs, caterpillars and snails began to commit 


And whom he set down as an enthusiastic admirer of | their depredations unmolested, and the king found! ~@ 


| of birds, which is too well known to need descrip- 
| tion. 


Livingstone’s body-bearers should be preserved in | 


There is one fact in connection with the last act in { 


2 thousand miles and more they bore those remains, | 
As Sir Bartle Frere | 


says, ‘None but they who know practically the diffi- | 


the people of Africa are incapable of acts of the | 
highest and most sustained heroism and self-devo- | 


sleekness, playful ways, and a certain niceness fitting 


The Emperor Caligula was insane when he | 
made his horse a consul, but we can excuse the pleas- | 





oughly respectable,—cats who enable you to under- | 
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out that, although the sparrows were great thieves, | 
their useful qualities far more than counterbalanced | 
their bad ones. He repealed his former edict, and | 
since that time sparrows and grapes have prospered | 
abundantly at Sans Souci. 
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A WELL FINISHED IN TWO HOURS 
AND FIFTEEN MINUTES, 

Wells were so costly in the East in patriarchal times | 
that different tribes of men sometimes went te war 
about the possession of one. and other 
modern facilities for making deep holes in the ground, 
so much at 
least that one can better have one of his own than | 
The Wyandotte Ga- 
zette gives the following account of well-digging ex- 
traordinary at that place, a few days since: 


* Boring,” 


have somewhat cheapened the wells 





quarrel for some neighbor's. 


Work was commenced at five minutes after one 
o'clock, and in seven minutes and a half the auger, 
which is about a foot in diameter, had penetrated ten 
feet, and in just two hours and a quarter, or twenty 
mninutes after three, the well was dug, stoned up, the 
curb, with windlass, crank, rope, pully and spout, all 
in place, and a new galvanized iron (not the old oaken) 
bucket hanging in the well, with an abundance of 
good water, though of course it was not quite as clear 
as it would be after settling over night. 






+> 


“THE SPIRIT WITHIN HIM,” 
A profound theologian may have given a more 
learned exegesis, but could hardly have made a bet- 
ter illustration than this: 





A skeptic who was trying to confuse a Christian 
colored man by the apparently contradictory passages 
in the Bible, asked how it could be that we were in 
the spirit, and the spirit in us, and received the re- 
ply, “O, dar’s no puzzle “bout dat; it’s like dat po- 
ker; L put it in de tire till it gets red hot; now de 
poker’s in de fire, an’ de fire’s in de poker.” 















<> — —_—— 

SOCIAL GAMES, 
We have received from West & Lee Game Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., AVILUDE, the favorite game 


The game is written on sixty-four neat cards, 
and is sold for 50 cents. 

PORTRAIT AUTHORS, an intellectual game, em- 
ploying sixty-four ecards, on one-half of which are 
printed the portraits of popular living authors from 
photographs furnished by the authors themselves, 
and on the other half 
authors whose pictures are found on the cards, 





» printed biographies of the 


Though these eards are a great improvement oyer 
the oid game of authors, they are offered at 50 cents 
per game. 

Socrery is a new game, and, although it may be 
learned in an evening, success in playing requires 
intellectual skill. The 
different grades of modern society, as chess is sup- 
posed to symbolize the social grades in the feudal 
It is nota taciturn game like chess, but social 


ecard pietures represent the 


ages, 


and exhilarating. The three games are not only 


wholly unobjectionable, but combine in them posi- 
tive influences for good, and we regard them as the 
best that can be introduced into the household. 
Each is packed in a neat case and is accompanied 
| by printed directions. 





+o 


HONORABLE mention is made of a Maine servant 
girl who is now serving her eighty-second winter 
under the same roof. She has washed dishes 89,790 
times, and comes yet gayly to her task. 





| 
|'PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


| The art of Sorrento eutting has become very popular, 
for it is not only a source of pleasure, but of profit to any 
| who may wish to make it so, 

With this Saw alinost any boy or girlean make a large 
| variety of useful and ornamental articles, such as 





Wail Brackets, 
Picture Frames, 
Match Safes, 
Clock Shelves, 
Work Baskets, etc. 














Our new Bracket and Fret Saw is in size 6x13 inches, 
is made of polished cherry and neatly prt together. 
We will send, postage paid, for $1.25, 
1 Bracket and Fret Saw, 
ns for Wall Brackets, full size, 
4 Extra Saw Blades. 





Also, printed directions. 
Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
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Views of & Policeman. 


Thave not enjoyed good health for several years past, 
yet have not allowed it to interfere with my labor. Every 
one belonging to the laboring-class Knows the ineonven- 
ience of being obliged to labor when the body, from de- 
bility, almost refuses to perform its daily task. I never 
was a believer in dosing with medicines; but, having 
heard the VEGETINE spoken of so highly, wee determined 
to try it, and shall never regret that determination, Asa 
tonie (which every one needs at some time,) it surpasses 
any thing Lever heard of. It invigorates the whole sys- 
tem; it isagreat cleanser and purifier of the blood. ‘There 
are many ot my acquaintances who hare taken it, and all 
unite in praise of its satisfactory effect. 

Especially among the aged class of people, it imparts to 
them the one thing most needful in old nights of 
calm, sweet repose, thereby strengthening the mind as 
well as the body. One aged lady, who has been suffering 
through life from Serofula, and has become blind from its 
effects, having tried many remedies with no favorable re- 
sult, was induced by friends to try the VEGETINE. After 
taking a few bottles, she obtained such great relief that 
she expressed a wish for her sight, that she might be able 
to look upon the man that had sent her such a blessing. 
yours respectfully, 

O. H. P. HODGE, Police Officer, Station 6. 

Boston, Mass., May 9, 1871. 





















Twenty-Seven Years Ago. 


H. KR. STEVENS, Esa.: 
Dear Sir,—This is to certify that my danghter was 
taken sick when she was three years old, and got so low 
that we were obliged to keep her on a pillow, without 
moving, to keep the little thing together. She was ¢ 
ed by several physicians,—the regular attendil 
old Dr. John Stevens. ‘They all pronounced he se in- 
curable. She had been sick about a year, When, hearing 
of the great Blood Remedy, VEGETINE, | commenced giv- 
ing hert and continued it regularly till she was about 
seven years old, when she was pronounced perfectly cured. 
During her sickness three pieces of bone were taken from 
her right arm above the elbow, one of them being very 
long. Several small pieces were also taken from her lett 
leg. She is now twenty-seven vears old and is enjoying 
good health, and has ever since she was seven years old, 
with no signs of Scrofula or any other blood disease. Her 
arm isa little crooked, but she can use it almost as well as 
the other. Her legs are of equal length, and she is not in 
the least lame. Her case was Scrotula, inherited in the 
blood; and IL would recommend to all those having Serof- 
wa Humors or any other blood disease, if they wish to 
have a perfect cure, to try VEGETINE, the reliable blood 
remedy, Which does not weaken the system like many 
other preparations recommended; but, on the contrary, it 
is nourishing and strengthening. My danghter’s ease will 
fully testify this, for IT never saw nor heard of a worse 
form of Scrofula. ; 
HULDAIL SMITH, 
19 Monument Street, Charlestown, 
MRs. SARA M. JON 
69 Sullivan Street, Charlestown, Mass. 





















Mass, 





April 10, 1870. 


VEGETINE is sold by all Druggists. 








For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 


Fair, Boston. 


pe, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
5—ly 


AVILUDE: 


OR, 
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EDITION JUST ISS 

ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME. 

Though we have sent many thousands of these delight- 

ful games to the readers of the Companion, the re thou- 

sands yet who ought to have it. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of fifty cents. 

30—6t WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
10,000 in use. BENS. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, anc Ivery 
Description of 
TING MATERIAL, 
‘t.. Boston, Mass. 
usick,6 Murray 8 
lly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 
St., Phila.; S. P. Rounds, 
roe St., Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Magic Photographs. 
WONDERFUL, CURIOUS, AMUSING. 


Twenty-five cents a package; 5 assofted packages, $1; 
Sent to any address, post- 
Address PUZZLE COM- 
24eow6t 


Yearly to Agents. 54 new articlesand 
2400 the best Family Paper in America, with 


UED. 








¢ 
Dealer in 


















1 dozen assorted packages, $2. 
age paid, on receipt of price. 
PANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 





| ¢Youth’s Companion Office, 2 
1" 5 


pect eh 3oston, Mass. 





two $5Chromos, Family Journal, 300 Br’way, N. Y. 














For the Companion. 


CHARLIE. 

(The incident that forms the subject of the fol- 
lowing poem has been frequently related by John B. 
Gough, in one of his lectures, as an illustration of 
simple faith in Christ.] 


Weak and pale upon his pillow 
Lay a sutferer, young and fair; 
High above his suowy temples 
Hung soft curls of golden hair; 
He was one to win the woman, 
He was one to bless the man, 
Who might cliimt him as their darling, 
Yet he lay there, thin and wan, 
With no mother’s prayer to soothe him, 
With no father’s voice to cheer; 
Only one, a childish comrade, 
Stood in tearful silence near. 














How the little patient suifered, 
Who alone, save God might know, 
For acruel wheel had crushed him, 
Then the fever laid him low; 
But to-day his pulse beat feebly, 
And the crimson tlish was gone, 
While within his eyes a glory, 
As of heaven’s delight, seemed born. 


Sleepless, still, he whispered, “Charlie, 
Can't you ease this ceaseless pain? 
Can't you help me, Charlie, darling, 
There's a throbbing in my brain; 
O, you don’t know how I suffer, 
But the doctor said last night, 
When he thought that L was sleeping, 
That my eye was far too bright 
For this world, so that, God willing, 
I sha’n’t wait much longer here,— 
But this pain—O, can’t you help me?” 
And the while he spoke a tear, 
Wrung from out his heart's deep anguish, 
Coursed adown his wasted cheek, 
"Twas a sad and silent witness 
Ot a grief no words might speak. 





Then his little comrade answered, 
Through the sobs that choked his breath, 
“Georgie, O, T long to help you, 
For I fear what folks calldeath! 
Georgie, O, Ud die to save you!’ 
Wept the chill; and then a thought, 
Like an angel sent from heaven, 
To his soul by God seemed broucht, 
“Georgie,” said he, “at the Mission, 
Where the hungry and the poor 
Go for bread, and where the Bible's 
Taught to those who seek its door, 
There, last Sabbath, whilst L listened, 
Mid the ragged boys and men, 
Some one read a heavenly story, 
And his words come back agai: 
One, he said, there is who ever 
Heeds the feeblest sufferer’s ¢ 
He could ease your pain, too, ¢ 
If He were but passing by. 
But Pl tell you all the story, 
As the preacher told us there ; 
Now do try to hold out bravely, 
Though L know it’s hard to bear, 
Let me smooth again your pillow, 
Is that better?) Take my hand 
While you listen to my story, 
Por Lsee you understand, 


















«Twas of one so good,” said Charlie, 
“That Ho loved the poor and weak ; 

Ali His life was spent for others, 

_ And His heart was pure and meek. 

Most of all He loved the children, 
Once He took them on His knee; 

And He gently kissed and blessed them, 
As ILs might do vou or me, 

It was Christ, I think, they ealled Hin, 
Aud they said He sought around 

For all those in pain or serrow, 

That might in the world be found, 

And if we could only tell Him, 
Tam sure He'd ease your pain; 

If we knew but where to find Him;— 
O, that He might come again!’ 





“Did they not,” said Georgie, feebly, 

‘ ) ranger sl — 
This great Christ, who loves all children?” 
But poor Charlic ouly wept, 

As he sadly said, “No shelter 
Hath this Saviour of the poor; 
Though the birds have nesta, He straveth 
Through the hind, from door to door, 
But to-night, if you could hearken 
To the footsteps moving p: 









So to fe/? Him, something whispers 
That He'll come this way at last.” 

But while yet the child was speaking, 
Georgie closed his weary ey: 

And his rit, "mid the angels, 
Seemed to roam in paradise, 












weic, Georgie,” eried the other, 
you sleep, perhaps to-night 
He'll pass by, and may not see you, 
In this dim, uncertain light. 
But the little sufferer answered, 
“Charlic, | don't sear to go, 
Yet [long to sce this stranger 
Who loves little children so; 
But [I'm sure He will not see me, 
As L lie here on my bed ;— 
O, Ldo so long to see Him, 
Afterall the preacher said. 
Is there not some way to tell Him, 
If Ife come, that Lam here, 
On this cot, and patient waiting 
For the end that’s drawing near?” 








“L've been thinking,” answered Charlie, 
“Tf you could but raise your hand, 
He would sce you, aud discover 
All you'd have Him understand. 
Come, lot's try; then LT must leave you 
or the night,—but, ere I £0, 
Let ine prop vour arm with pillows, 
So that if He comes He'll know 
That you want Him,—now another, 
That will do, but die quite still ;” 
And the child-nurse kissed his comrade, 
Beggin him to bear God's will. 








In the morning, when fair sunbeams 
Flooded the long hall with light, 

And without, amid the branches, 
Sang the birds with plumage bright, 

On his couch, in life’s Vast sluinber, 
Was the tiny hand upraised 

*Mid the pillows, as at even, 
And the watcher on it gazed. 

| White and cold as sculptured marble 
Lay the Christ-child on that morn, 

With his soul treed from its fetters, 
By the angel Death upborne. 


In the long night’s fearful watches, 
While the little patient lay 

Wrapt in slumber, and the lamplight 
Dimly shone, with feeble ray, 

Christ passed by, and saw the signal 
Of the little child’s wee hand, 

Raised amid the snowy pillows, 
And He said, ‘“My Father's land 

Hath great need of these, His faithful, 
‘As thy faith be it to thee;’”’ 

Then he touched the child, and straightway 
Was his weary soul set free. 








a 
For the Companion. 

| STORY OF A SAILOR’S PRAYER. 
| Forty years ago John Rutledge sailed from 
| Buffalo as first mate of a Lake Erie vessel en- 
gaged in Canada trade. 


tious to be foremost in enterprise and gains, and 
| cleared the vessel from port before spring naviga- 
| tion was fairly open, or at least before the lake 
| was clear of dangerous ice. Unprepared for any 
wintry encounter, and expecting the wind to 
break and scatter the floating floes, the captain 
steered westward, under orders to make the up- 
per end of the lake as soon as possible. More 
than two-thirds of the voyage was accomplished, 
| when, to the astonishment and dismay of all on 
board, they found themselves running in a furrow 
of water between two immense masses of ice, 
| which were gradually closing together to crush 
themin! On one side the ice-field was stationary, 
and seemed to extend away to the Canada shore; 


jon the other side the mass was moving slowly 
| towards them before the south-west wind. 

| Their fears would soon be turned to certainty. 
| The ship would be locked in ice, and though she 
| might not be stove at once, her captain and crew 
would be prisoners, with a prospect of starvation 
unless some new way of escape opened, 





John 
Rutledge, the mate, volunteered to reconnoitre on 
the ice, hoping to find communication with the 
shore, but after a perilous expedition and search 
| he returned only to report “open water’ on the 
| Canada side. 

“Abandon the ship and put out in the boats!” 
| said some; but it appeared certain that the mov- 
| ing ice must close upon them before they could 








reach open water, and in small boats the chances | 


No way of deliverance appeared. Forward as far 
as the eye could see ran that ever-narrowing chan- 
nel, their only way to safety; but the wind was 
against them, and sails would not serve to get 
them through in time, 


passengers 


While officers, erew and 
hopeless and helpless, the 
thought of God came to each heart, and made 
men tremble who were not used to fear. 


f destruction would be immensely multiplied. 
| 

| 

| stood 

| 


The captain, not himself a religious man, im- 
pressed by the fearful emergency of the moment, 
called all into the cabin who were not needed on 
deck, and told them plainly that if they would be 
saved they must ask God to interpose, for no hu- 
man effort could avail them now. 

After a moment’s silence John Rutledge said 
softly, “Let us pray; and immediately every one 
in the cabin knelt down with him. With child- 
like words he told in the ears of the Father on 
high the peril and distress of his ship, and the 
fears and anguish of the men at the thought of 
| leaving their wives and children forever, con- 
fessed his sins and the sins of all in the most 
humble manner, and tearfully besought divine 
merey and deliverance for the sake of Christ, the 
| Redeemer. ‘They rose from their knees and went 
jon deck, Judge of their feelings when the man 
jat the wheel sang out, “All right, eap’n! It’s 
| blowing nor’ by nor’-east now.” While the mate 
j Was at prayer in the cabin the wind had changed. 
|The ship was moving forward, and the same 
power that was wafting them through the chan- 





| nel now pushed the great ice-floe back so that it | 


| could hot crush them. 


oo 


; canvas, captain! 


“Shall I put on more 
said John Rutledge. “No,” 
| said the captain, “don’t touch her. Some one 
| else is managing this ship.’ And, led by the 
unseen Hand, the ship did reach the open water, 
| and come to her port in safety. T. B. 
——~~@> —_ ---~ 
A HEN AT CHURCH. 


Poets have told of birds which sang praises, but 


it has remained for Toledo to produce a chureh- | 


} going hen. One of the prominent churches in 
j church edifice, and for the convenience of the 
} pastor a side door opens from the sanctuary into 
the parsonage yard. As an innocent occupation 
| for his leisuve hours, the minister had reared a 





| fine flock of chickens, and under his care and at- | 


| tention the aforesaid fowls had become quite in- 
‘timate with the worthy dominie. 


j 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The owners were ambi- | 


that city has its parsonage located next to the | 


Last Sunday | 


JULY 23, 1874, 








to reach the pulpit neglected to close the door ' 
leading into the church. A matronly hen ob- 
served her master, and, having nothing important 
to do, concluded to follow him. With solemn 
steps and slow, she entered the study, and through 
the half-open door viewed the worshippers within. 
Just then the notes of the organ pealed forth, and 
the soft-voiced soprano warbled. The melody 
roused the listening fowl], and spreading her wings 


bevy of ladies who had on that day donned their | 
spring bonnets for the first time, when her inspi- | 
ration and the music ceased, and, like Icarus, she 
fell. Immediately each woman began an original | 
litany; but it availed them naught. Down came 
dame partlet and settled upou one of the “sweet- | 
| est hats’’ in the congregation. 
| to stand upon so slight a perch, she began to 
| scratch and clamber, and in this her early edu- 
| cation served her well. The elders, supported by 
a storming party of deacons, rushed to the aid of 
the unfortunate lady, and succeeded in removing 
the discordant fowl, but not until the “lovely” 
spring hat had been knocked into centennial style. 
—Chicayo Inter-Ocean. 








The story of the white dove that flew into a 
meeting-house once, during Divine service, and 
settled herself on the pulpit-Bible between the 
| minister’s hands, has gone the rounds of the news- 
| papers several times. The dove has the advan- 
| tage in such an incident, being a symbolic bird 
| in sacred places; but who will deny the poor hen 
' the same right to venture into church sometimes, 
the humble but useful fowl of which so kind and 
touching mention is made in Matt. 23: 87. 


“= 


SQUEAKITY-SQUEAK. 


The boys all called him “Squeaky Boots”— 
Because he caine to school one week 
With high-topped boots on, strong and stout, 
Which, every time he walked about, 
Went squeakity-squeak—squeakity-squeak. 


And then at recess, when they played 
A jolly game of hide and seek, 
Te soon was caught by all the boys, 
Because his boots made such a noise— 
Of squeakity-squeak—squeakity-squeak, 
Next Sunday, at the church, just as 
The minister begins to speak, 
He stops, and all the people smile,. 
For “Squeaky Boots” comes up the aisle— 
With squeakity-squeak—squeakity-squeak. 








He and his father went one day 
To wash the wagon in the creek ; 
And as they rode along, the wheels, 
Just like a kitten when it squeals— 
| Went squeakity-squeak—squeakity-squeak. 


| 








| Ilis father said the wheels were dry, 
And that it was that made them creak ; 

Then he poured oil inside the m—so 

They might run freely, and not go 
Squeakity-squeak—squeakity-squeak. 


| When “Squeaky Boots” reached home, he went 
A can of kerosene to seek ; 
Then filled each boot with oil, and said, 
“And now I will not be afraid 
Of squeakity-squeak—squeakity-squeak.”” + 
But when he looked down at his boots, 
He saw they had begun to leak; 
The oil ran out apon the floor, 
And when the squeaky boots he wore, 
They always went, just as before, 
Squeakity-squeak—squeakity-squeak. 
Congregationalist. 
ee 
DEEP-SEA MOUNTAINS. 

The little islands scattered over the oceans in 
such profusion, especially in the Southern Pacific 
and the Indian, are nothing more than the sum- 
mits of lofty mountains. The very ideals of these 
deep-sea mountains are Jan Mayen, far to the 
north, in the polar regions, and Tristan @’ Acunha, 
far to the south, lying about midway between the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn, both utterly 
bare, solitary and inhospitable. 


Tristan @’Acunha is one of three rocky points 


ocean, soundings of between 3,000 and 4,000 fath- 
oms (7. e., four and five miles,) having been taken 
not very far off, which would give a height for 
these island mountains nearly equal to Chimbo- 
razo and the Andes range. Its black cindery 
peaks are inhabited only by the albatross, which 
live entirely on the wing, and hardly ever trouble 
themselves to come to earth, except for the pur- 
pose of breeding. The nest is a little pened of 
earth, grass and shells cight or ten inches high, 
on the top of which sits the mother bird, who 
only lays one egg. Except for this short period 
| the albatross ave only seen far out at sea, their 
extraordinary buoyancy, enormous breadth of 
wing, fourteen feet from tip to tip, enabling them 
to float in the air untired day and night, sailing 
along, apparently caring nothing for either wind 
or tempest, and probably collecting from very 
great distances to this their wild breeding home. 

Jan Mayen is situated nearly half way between 
Iceland and Spitzbergen, rising into a peak 6,800 
feet above the level of its Arctic sea. It is for the 
greatest part of the year quite inaccessible from 
the floes of ice which surround it, and is tenanted 
only by seals and sea-birds. Its one mountain, 
Beerenberg, is seated on a base fifteen hundred 
| feet high, and the white point of eternal snow, 
towering far up among the masses of cloud and 
| Vapor which beset these chill regions, has been 
seen from ninety-five to a hundred miles away. 
| At the distance of a cannon-shot from the land, 
Capt. Scoresby found a depth of 300 fathoms. 
He describes the glaciers which come down its | 
sides as like immense cataracts, suddenly arrested | 
and congealed on the spot, of a greenish gray col- | 











Finding it difficult 


which rise out of one of the deepest parts of the | 





a 
lation of lava in a castellated form. On one oc. 
casion he saw sinoke issuing from one of them 
which rose 4,000 fect in the air. Even in this 
palace of frost he found a few plants of saxi- 
frage, arenaria, and rushes in full bloom, and 
birds in great numbers, puffins, auks, guillemots 
&c., so tame, as to fly close round his head, ang 
traces of bears and foxes, though they saw none, 





she soared aloft above the heads of the congre- ie 
gation. | WHERE BLIND-MAN’S BUFF CAME 
She had reached a point immediately over a FROM. 


The origin of some childish games is very ey. 
rious indeed, and not a few can be traced to 
events of history many generations ago which 
meant to the actors any thing but sport. ¢, 
Nicholas wndertakes to tell its readers who jp. 
vented “blind-inan’s buff.” 


All of our young readers like to play blind. 
;man’s buff when they can; and so do many of 
‘the older readers, for that matter. But every 
, one may not know that the game is more than 
| eight hundred years old, and that it was a favorite 
/amusement of gay courts and merry - making 

princes and princesses before it became the fa. 
vorite holiday pastime of boys and girls. Blind. 
;}man’s buff is one of the sports that came over 
| to England in the train of William the Conqueror, 

It had its origin in Liege—one of the fair proy- 
| inces of France—in the prosperous days of Rob- 

ert the Devout, who succeeded the famous old 
| French monarch, Hughes Capet, in the vear 996, 
| In the year 999, Liege received, among her val- 
}iant chiefs, one Jean Colin. He was almosta 
| giant in strength, a Samson among the Liegcois, 
| and nearly shared the experience of Samson of 
| old, as you shall presently hear. This grim war- 

rior used to crush his opponents with a mallet. 

It was considered desirable to honor him with a 
| title which should follow his name. What should 
}it be? Not “head-hitter,’” of course, but the po- 
| etical designation, Maillard, or Jean Colin of the 
| Mallet. 
| Feuds were of perpetual oceurrence in those 
| dark old times, and Jean Colin’s mallet was kept 
constantly busy in quelling them. Terrible be- 
came the name of Jean Colin Maiilard. 

But Liege had another valiant chief, Count de 
Louvain, who, when Maillard had proved himself 
superior to all of his other opponents, continued 

to bear arms against him. 

| We cannot say whether or not Count de Lou- 
| vain learned his war lessons from the conduct of 
| the enemies of Samson, but, as he was ambitious 
| to avoid the tap of Jean Colin’s mallet upon his 
' own head, he formed the plan of putting out Jean 
| 








| Colin’s eyes. 

A great battle was fought between the two 
chiefs and their forces. At the very first onset 
| Count de Louvain succeeded in his purpose of 
| piercing both the eyes of Maillard, and he looked 
| upon the field as already won, But the latter, 
— a spirit like that of blind Samson, deter- 

mined that his opponents should perish with him, 
and ordered his esquire to take him into the 
thickest of the fight. There he brandished his 
mallet on either hand, and did such fearful exe- 
cution that his enemies fell around him in such 
nunbers that victory soon declared itself on his 
side. 
“But, Samson-like, thongh blind, he dealt 
Such blows as never foeman felt; 
To shun them were in vain, 
This way they fled, and that they run, 
But, of a hundred men, not one 
E’er saw the light again.” 


Robert the Devout, of France, whose troubles 
with his wives you may have read in history, 
was very fond of deeds of valor, and that of Jean 
Colin Maillard kindled his admiration. He lav- 
ished honors on the victorious blind man, and 
ordered the stage-players to bring out a panto- 
mime of his contest with Count de Louvain, for 
the pleasure of the court. The court were de- 
| lighted with the play, for the terrible mallet of 
| Maillard, and the warriors dropping down here 
| and there, almost without knowing what had hit 
| them, was all very exciting; and people in that 

rude age liked what was sensational even more 
j than they do now. The children began to acta 

similar play in the streets, one of the players, 
| more strong and active than the rest, being blind- 
folded and given a stick; and thus “blind-man’s 
buff” soon became the popular diversion of the 
young in France and Normandy, where it was 
known under the name of “Colin Maillard.” 
This name it still bears in France and on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 








——~o>—_—__—- 

A BRITON AT BUNKER HILL. 

A Yankee gentleman, escorting a British friend 
to view the different objects of attraction in the 
vicinity of Boston, brought him to Bunker Hill. 
They stood looking at the splendid monument, 
when the Yankee said,— 

“This is the place where Warren fell.” 

“Ah!” replied the Englishman, evidently not 
—— in local, historical matters, “did it hurt 
him much?” 

“Hurt him!” said he; “he was killed, sir.” 

“Ah! he was, eh?” said the stranger, still eye- 
ing the monument, and computing its height lay- 
er by layer. “Well, I should think he would 
have been, to fall so far.” 


ene 
A POOR SHOW. 

Mr. Beanicorn, photographer in Newton, was 
| out with his wagon the other day taking strect 
views, and stopped before the house of Dr. New- 
comb, when the worthy administerer of emetics 
came out and said: 

“What you got there, Beanicorn?” 

*“Menagerie,’’ was the concise answer. 

“Itis a mighty poor show with only one mon- 





or, with white patches of snow looking like foam, | key. I aint going in,” the doctor replied. 


and black rocks protruding through them at in- 


Beanicorn looked foolish, and kept on taking his 


the good man was a trifle late, and in his hurry | tervals, ‘Two craters are visible, and an accwu- | view, wishing he hadn’t said any thing about it. 
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For the Companion. 


PAID FOR THEIR CRUELTY. 







Out in the chestnut woods one cay, 
Walter and Guy, in merry play, 

While chasing squirrels in eager strife, 
Made one poor fellow run for life. 





At length tired Bunny with a jump 
Sprang panting down the hollow stump, 
Where he had often been before, 
Packing away his winter store. 


tA, 


“ae SS tf 





In vain did Guy and Walter search, 
Bunny had left them in the lureh; 
His pantry proved a safe retreat, 

But they would never give up beat. 





“No use in poking here, let’s try 
Powder, and blow him out!” said Guy; 
Quick es his on ket Walter seco 





They poured the powder in the hole, 
And quickly cut a chestnut pole; 
One end a fuse they made with tow, 
And fired a match to make it go. 








Fizz—izz, the powder sings ;—bang, fire! 
The blow is working mischief dire; 
Bunny is stowed away with care, 
But bits of boys fly through the air; 
While some secreted witness near 
Sings out in voice both loud and clear, 
“When traps you set, you foolish elves, 
Mind not to spring them on yourselves!” 
-- —-@> 
Ix 





three 





Toice, but e 


lees ose who sat near, 
8 go home,” 
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| door dripping, rosy and noisy. | 


| music teacher is coming up the front steps. 


For the Companion. 
TWO COMPOSITIONS. 


It rained hard. Little Bubble moped in the 
nursery window and made faces through the 
panes at the rain-drops. Nurse sat darning 
stockings and crooning at Bubble’s request a 
dismal ditty of the “Babes in the Woods.” 


S COMPAN ION. | 


Dinah viniiadl tie this composition so much that 


Bubble counted over her spending money to see 
if she could afford a frame 
she had decided what kind of one to buy, the 
sun came out, and Bubble tossed her composi- 
tion under the table, put on her rubbers, and ran 
away to play. 


for it. But before 


Extsiz GORHAM. 





large headless doll in full evening dress leaned 
in one corner of the room, extending her arms | 
as if begging for her lost head. A number of 
smaller dolls, some eycless and some noseless, 
and of varying sizes, were strewed around the 
carpet. The dollies’ tea-table was upsct, and the 
bright little cups were all tumbled into a heap. 
Little rills of milk were trickling away from the | 
overturned pitcher, winding in and out among 
crumbs of gingerbread and bits of toasted cheese. | 
The small gray kitten was fast asleep under a} 
smart little tent made of a Youth’s Companion | 
and gayly decorated with feather flags from the | 
| 
! 





duster, 
“Sing, Dinah,” said Bubble, impatiently, as | 
Dinah paused for breath. 
*¢And the rain poured faster and faster,’ ”’ 
began Dinah. | 
“No, that isn’t in it. 
thistle-down’ 
So Dinah sang,— 


This—‘At their head a | 





“At their head a thistle-down pillow, 
At their feet a warm blanket of leaves; 
Cock-robin sat undcr the willow, 
Cock-robin as chicf mourner grieves.’ ”’ 
“Gree-ee-eves,”’ joined in Bubble, in a tremu- 
lous chorus. And the rain splashed like great 
tear-drops. 
“Bat just then Jack burst in at the nursery 
| 
The | 
Vly 
round, Bubble, and help me off with my India 
rubber boots;” and Jack sank into a chair and | 
extended his teams uttered boots. 
“Yes,” said Bubble, very faintly. The next ; 
moment, however, she caught sight of a paper of | 


“Here, take my ombevella quick, Dinah. 


chocolate drops, of which Jack made a sugges- 
tive display, and whipped out her handkerchief 


land tugged with great zeal at the clinging boots. 


“Why didn’t you home from school 
sooner, Jack?” asked Bubble, suddenly falling 


come 


| backwards to the floor in a desperate and suc- 
| cessful pull at the boots. \ 


an Ilinois village, during service ona sultry 
th morning, the pastor’s little girl of nearly 
“ summers became somewhat wearied at the 

sth of the sermon, and in rather a low tone of 
arnestly, said, to the amusement of 
“Come, papa, that’s enough; 


“T was kept to write my composition,” roared | 
Jack, in wrath at the remembrance. 

“What about?” said Bubble, struggling up 
and rubbing her elbow. 

“The value of time, I writ ten jolly 
lines after it came into my head what to. Want 
to hear ’em?”" 

“Go on,’’ nodded Bubble. 4 

“H-m. ‘Time is valuable according to the 
way it is paid for. Where there’s grandmothers 
times are good and bring in lots of odd dosh. 
But where there’s gardens to be weeded or extra 
crams of Latin to do and aunts for bosses, times 
are not so much value in money, and of a conse- 


miss. 





(NUTS, FO STO CRACK 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
p 


HUNTING HIDDEN ANIMALS. 

The following ingenious sentences contain the 
names of forty-five different animals: 

Jack Allney, akin to Eli, only son of Micah Ogley, 
was poor, but not a bad German lad. He never came 
late to school. Old Ogley was able to plow the land) 
with a yoke of oxen. ‘E li, on essaying to sce a kid or 
mouse through an aperture, saw Jack Allney and 
Samuel Keyes started for a hunt. Said Eli, “If it 





was much hotter we should e’er be in want of awn- 
ings to shield us from the sun. The fish are in deep 
water, s0 we can’t catch them.” “St. Agnes! are you 





a coward to fear such a trifle as heat?” eried Samu- 
el, kicking a rusty pan there, while rage nettled him. 
«“y am willing to admit that I’m eithe "foolish or self- 
ish,” replied Eli, as he laid on Keyes’ arm his hand. 






| Said Jack, “Be armed with a gun; ram a stiff wad | 


into it; now ease lightly in an ounce of powder; that 
is my rule.” “It was never mine, and never will be,” 
averred Samuel. 
| tangle din some new twine, stumbled, and exclaimed, 
e this rate I can’t e lope from this tangle very 
glib!” “Except you cut the string,” said S: anuel ; 
ify 1 go atit!’” Cried Jack, “Let me take your gun.’ 
“No; i prefer re taining it, ‘or to” — 
“Is Eli ever ¢ oming?”’ shouted impatient Samuel; 


| “like an old salt tar, mad I'll own myself!’ 


all ready for a hunt,” said Eli. 


“Up I go at last; 
CARRIE §S, DICKSON. 
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REBUS, 





BESSEMER Sl) 
° 


What we all know. 


3. 
HERRING-BONFE ACROSTIC, 
Something new. 
1. A big drove. 3. The last (month). 
A large a 4. Falling water. 
As dark as pitch. 

My initials an finals (taken alternately) form a 
dwelling, and also the openings for ineress aad 
egress. a Goss, 

4. 
MUSICAL ANAGRAMS, 





quence not so stuffing to the pocket of a fellow. 
Very truly yours, Jack Ely.’ 





it just as I handed it in.” 
“O Jack, truly did you’’-— 
Admniring little 
praises by the door opening and a red face 
framed in a red shock of hair peering in over 
| the threshold. 
“Master Jack, 


ye’re wanted below. The music 


teacher. Be plased not to hit yer two heavy 
boots, coming out, on my clane ile cloth. It’s 
black tracks intirely ye made going over the | 


‘Yor Lilla’s a lady,’ ”’ 

! ing again to the scrubbing. 
Jack made a hasty toilet, 

kitten from under her tent, 


| stairs. sang the girl, 


he thrust it into his 


| jacket breast and ran away to his lesson, swing: | 


ing down four stairs at each bound. 


“A comp-sition!’? mused Bubble. “Why, J’U/ 


You just spatter | 
that with about fifty blots, Bubble, and you have 


Subble was cut short in her | 


bend- | 


and snatching the | 


I listened to a new-made yroan, 
It seemed but hen praise just that minute; 
No fair poct could help but moan, 
There was so little music in it. 
| I shook the dime curl of my hair; 
“Desist!” Lerftd, “O Turin slare! 
Let air tongs ¢ ees a better air; 
| Short rice will send me to my grave!’ 





The tune slider seemed out of tune,— 
It might have been myself, perhaps,— 
Then spoke a singular cel’d moon, 
“You'll rally if you take choir dhraps.” 
Xx. 


5. 
REBUS. 








| write a comp-sition! About what shall it be, Di- ’ S. een 
9 * nag WORD SQUARE. 
nah? Dinah, say. , f 1. To Compensate. 4. Leases. 
“About the gray kitten,’ suggested Dinah, ab- 2. A daily need. 5. Apparel. 


sently. 

Delighted Bubble seated herself to her task, 
desk. This is what she wrote: 

“Tam a gray kitten with blue eyes and a blue 
ribbon round my neck. A Maltese. 
born where I live now. 
basket. 
house. 
name is Bubble. And the nurse too. 
me milk and snatches 


squeeze me too hard. 
I ho 


There are two nice childven in my 


me away when 
The boy here is plaguey. 
it’s not onpolite to say so. See here! 


music lesson. 
ever Lam better acquainted with him. 


after that. No more at present. 1871, 


BuBBLE Ety,’ 








the back of the headless doll serving her for a} 


like the little girl very much and her 
She gives 
they | 


He 
scrabbles me about too much, and he buttons me 
into his coat very smothery when he takes his | 
I mean to spunk up and have a 
fit just as soon as I darst, and that’s as soon as 
Will see | 
if that ll scare him into behaving better to me | 


3. To repent. J. STOLLER. 


Answers to Puzzics in Last Number. 
1. Kansas. 
2 R 


LET 
R - GAL 


I wasn’t AP 
I was carried to it ina 


3. Flies are saucy in dog-days weather. 
4. Stimulate—mutilates.  Versed—served. 
ment—mantle. Death—thread—hatred. 
». Parts, Aware, Raven, Trees, Sense. 
6. Never sport with a friend’s opinion. 
7. Prim rose. 





Eli went for his gun, and, getting | 


La- 


243 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


TRE NEW METHOD OF TREATING Ruprene.—lt is a 
comparatively short time since the blastic ‘Prnss Company 
introduced the new method of treating Rupture which is 
now so universally adopted by the well-intormed portion 
of the communils No ruptured person whe has once 
seen the new Elastic ‘Truss, sold socheapat 683 Broadway, 
New York, would wear any of the old-fashioned metal or 

“finger pad” torturing Spring trusses any sooner than he 
would wear copper-seated trousers with sheet-iron knees 
riveted down the seas ‘The new Elastic Pruss will hold 
the worst cases of rupture ‘absolutely secure with pertect 
ease and freedom from inconvenience. It readily adapt: 
itself to every motion of the body, still holding the Rup- 
ture during the hardest exereise or severest stram in horse- 
back riding, in pitehing hay,ete. If directions are fol- 
lowed, a perfect 2nd permanent cure will be gradually but 
surely effected. Full descriptive circulars, with abundant 
testimonials, will be sent on application to the : 
‘Truss Company, No. 683 1 
send this new and wonder 
desired, 

Branch Office, No. 129 Tremont Street, corner of - V inter 
Street, Boston. 




















sroadway, New York city 
fu ily effective Truss by nail if 











which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and else whet e last 
season, Will be brought out this spring in sets of eicht dif- 
ferent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautitul game ec imnot be 
deseribed ina brief space. we will send an illustrated cat- 
nlogue containing rules and full deseription tree to any 
os on am as 

VEST & LEE GAME ¢ 


That splendid new field game 






O., Worcester, Mass, 





EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET 


—OF- 


GOODRICH’S 


“SPRING” TEMPERED 


HEMMERS, 


Consisting ot Four Widths anda Dress Binder, 


by mail on receipt of pri 


Sent. 








| Be For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
C#> Price, Only One Dollar. 4) 
H. C. GOODRICH, 


205 State Strect, Chicago, I. 
103 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Inventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 
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ror vu L am QUOTA- 
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| 

| £ TIONS which are in daily en Apt the 
| Latin, French, Spanish and It: slian I aa ies, Vith 
| English translations. To which is added a a of 
| English Proverbs. Price 15 cents, 

| ne Young Angler. Containing instructions for 


weparing Rods, Lines. Reels, Hocks, Baits, ete, 
Yow and Where to Fish, to whieh is added How to P cae 
idle a Boat, Mlustrated. Price 10 cents. 

The Stump Speaker. Being 2 collection of Comic 
| Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Ovations, Stump 
| Speeches, Laughable Scones Mek ba fi Leetures, Button- 
| bursting W itticisins, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 





| ete., etc., translated into the four mr rh languaces-—-Yan 
| kee, Duteh, Trish and Ethiopian— for the convenience of 
| the public at I: Pri 15 conts 






Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced hy Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully ¢ xp: rined. In this littl volume we place all the 
wonders of Ventre aLOQL ISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. 

Lither of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York 1 


rent 














‘Perr ey ik Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his Im- 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great skin 
| medicine for Pimples, ae kK hes os or Fleshworms. Obtain 
of your druggist, or of B. ERRY, the noted Skin Doe- 
or, 49 Bond Street, New y ork. a4 


| SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm i A ad way es S 
move all dl 4 worms froma whole fir 
GOODWIN « ¢ 








Printing Py resses. 747 Ret 


la- 


ze for Cire 
$1 i: culars, Ete, 
ir own T’rinting and Ad- 
matcurs have delig ht» 
y 4 t 


Size for re ard > 
$ Feels, Envelo; 
Business Rou 
vertising. Boy 
ful aususe t 


for circ 
KELSEY & Co., iene ‘Conn. 


ASTH MA. 


Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. Prepared from a 
German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, in 
Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when all 
other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned by 
him in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic charac- 
ter has it failed to give immediate relief, and it has effected 
‘ many permanent cures. It contains no poisonous or inju- 
| rious properties whatever; an infant may take it with 
perfect safety. 







Serisio 


(GF The above-named preparation is manufactured 
solely by the proprietors. The naine and title thereof is 
adopted as a Trade-Mark to secure the public and proprie- 
tors against imposition by the introduction of spurious ar- 
ticles. All unauthorized use of this Trade-Mark will be 
promptly prosecuted. 

Josern Burnett & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie- 
tors, No. 27 Central Street, Boston, Forsaleby Dru 











WILL BE 
which will cure 


$50,00 


Chronic 


j in 1847; never fails. 
| Park Place, New York, 


Depot, 
eae 


Sold by the Druggists. 


PAID FOR ANY REMEDY | 
Rheumatism, | 
| Pains in the Limbs, Back and Chest, Sore Throat, Insect | 
Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, Sprains and Vomiting, | 
quicker than Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment, ee 


everywhere. % —5t 


ee 
20 to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 
SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City ; Pittsburgh, 
°| Pa,; Chicago, Ill,; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 











The Subscnivrion Price of the COMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. | 
1 75 if not paid in advance. | 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMEN SP for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money in a registered letter \ll postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name 
shows to what time 

RENEWALS. 
money by us before the 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES. 
must be notified by 
his paper stopped 


on the margin of your paper 
your subscription is paid. 

required after receipt of | 
opposite your hame can 


Three weeks are 
date 
Remember that the Publishers | 
letter when a subscriber wishes 
All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- | 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 








Letters to pub lishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
THE PORTLAND AND WARWICK 
VASES. 


The Portland vase is thought by antiquarians to be | 
several centuries older than the Christian era. It is 
supposed that it was found in the tomb of Alexander 
Severus. | 
Bor- 
berina family, from whom it was purchased by Sir 
William Hamilton, who sold it to the Duke of Port- 
land for one thousand guineas. 

It is ten inches in height. 
six inches, 


It was fora long time in the possession of the 


Its broadest diameter is 


It is deep blue edlor, which appears black except 
when held against the light, and is ornamented with 
a variety of figures in bas-relief of white opaque glass. 
The Duke of Portland deposited the vase in the Brit- 
ish Museum in 1810. There 





it had a conspicuous 


place till some years ago aman supposed to be in- 
sane hurled it to the floor, and it was dashed to 
pieces. By great painstaking and skilful use of ce- | 


ments, it was restored to its former beauty. Now if | 


it, an attendant will first show 
aun outer door, where 





any one wishes to see 
him to 
him, 


precious vase 


a ticket will be given 


adinitting him to an inner room, where this 
guarded. 

the of the well- | 
known kind of pottery which bears his name, has 


modelled after this vase all | 


is carefully | 
Sir Josiah Wedgewood, inventor 
muy Vases Which have 
the beauty of the original save that of antiquity. 

The Warwick vase differs from the Portland vase 
asa ginot differs from a dwarf, 

It was found at Ziboli, 1774, amid the ruins of the | 
magnificent villa of the Emperor Adrian. 

It is now in the possession of the Earl of Warwick, 
and stands on a high pedestalin one of the beautiful 
re all baronial 
residence ‘my white 





‘nhouses of that most perfect of 
Warwick Castle. It mar 
ble, ornamented with exquisite carving of flowers, | 
grapes, Xe, 


is of 


| 
It is said to hold one hundred and thirty-six gal- | 


lons, and is used on festive occasions, | 


The last occasion on which it was used was at the 
yete iven in honor of the “eoming of age’ of the 
present Earl of Warwick. A.W. | 

‘i | 
| 


A DESERT VISION IN COLOKADO, 

The Fata Morgana of the Eastern deserts, and the 
“loomings” or from the 
comparative strangers to our 
They are all the more beautiful 
and attractive when they do visit us. The people of 
recently treated to a mirage; the 
sight was provokingly brief, but very grand. The | 
News of that place describes the objects reproduced 
as follows: 


speetres seen sometimes 
Harz Mountains are 
American scenery. 


Denver, Col., were 


| hoise than many 


A double or reversed image of the Rocky Moun- | 
tains, from Mt. Vernon to Cache la Poudre, and from | 
the foot hills back to the grandest peaks, was sus- 
pended in the air on the east of the city, and appar- | 
ently just beyond the outermost houses. ‘The refrae- 
tion was so perfect that those who saw the mirage 
were actually puzzled to distinguish between the real 
and the fictitious mountains. The lovely but unsub- 
stantial picture, with its me neem beauties in end- | 
less variety, was quickly dissipated, the white turban | 
of Long Peak being the last object to vanish. 





AN ANCIENT TRAGEDY NEARLY | 
REPEATED, 
Capt. Achorn, who sails beween Rockland, Me., 


and the Island, returned home a few days ago, and 
not seeing his little girl, three vears old, in the room, 
asked where she was. The folks at home had not | 
miissed her, but search was made over the house, and | 
at last she was found up stairs in a trunk with a pile 
of quilts overthe top. After tifteen minutes she was 
brought to her sCnses, much to the joy of her father, 
who at first thought her dead. When she went to 
the closet the trunk was open, and the bed-clothe: S| 
resting on the edge of the cover; these, it is supposed, 
she thought of pulling over in her childish play, but | 
almost prove das fatal as the old mouldering chest mid 





| the lumber in the 


| Speak the words, “Pret 


| that he 


| the ph 


; day he went to school with a large plaster on « 


| | his usual barbarity. 


| did ye hear the news’? 


THE 


gallery that buried the fair bride, 
Ginevra of Modena, who, at the wedding party in her 
father’s house, was playing hide and seek. 


oni e = i 
A TALKING 


A talking robin is) des i 

“Science Gossip,” by Mr. Alfred Carpenter, who 
vouches for the truth of the statement made by the 
owner of the wonderful bird. This robin was cap- 
tured, while young, by a pet dog, and, after recovery 
from his fright, was domesticated. He not only 
imitates the notes of canary-bi , but has learned to 
whistle from his mistress. He has now learned to 
» Bobby,” the pet name by 
led. It having been found 
iinitated those words, the formula w: 
changed to “Sweet Bobbie,” which he imitated very 
distinctly; and he now utters, not quite so distinetly, 
, Pretty little fellow.” Mr. Carpenter is 
a strong advocate of the theory that birds can com- 
municate with each other by language.—From the 
Artisan. 


ROBIN, | 


eribed in riwicke’s 





















which he has long been 
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DIDN’T WANT HIS EARS PULLED. 
Sir Humphrey Davy when a child was pale and 

frail, but a witty little fellow withal. 

At the sent to the 


age of six he was grammar 


school, the master cf which was incompecte nt for his 
work, and celebrated only for his severity to the boys. 
and one 


Little Humphrey often had his ears pulled, 


“What docs that mean?” asked the maste 





The child looked up with an archly yrave face, and 
said, “Please, master, I put on the plasters to prevent 
mortification.” 





-~ avond 
ALL NEW SUITS. 

The difference between dress-suits and law-suits is 
not so wide but it can be mack 
joke if one has wit enough. 
the “victim” 


the basis of a good 


In this case, the wit of 
beat the wit of the jokers: 

A practical joke was once attempted on Mr. 
kine as he went one day to Westminster Hall, with 
his ample bag crammed full of briefs. Some wag- 
gish barristers hired a Jew’s boy to go and ask him 
if he had “any old clo’s to sell.’ “No, you little | 
Hebrew,” timed the indignant counsellor, “they 





Ers- | 





ere 
are all new suits!” 

ibintiaoietilies 
FAITHFUL HEN. 
Williamsburg 
curious little 


THE 

Like all great disasters, the 

tragedy had some 
sodes. 


water | 
incidents and epi- 


They tell of & hen which floated down the raging | 
tide at Mill River for some distance in the barrel 
where she was laboriously “covering” nineteen eggs 





She attended strietly to business during the flood, 
finally brought up in a friendly harbor, and has 
since left the barrel with nineteen chickens at her | 
heels, i 
Ps -_—---— | 

HAIR OIL, | 


A Greenfield farmer dropped into a drug store 
Saturday, and after looking around for a moment, 


| orde red a pint of linseed oil and two ounces of pep- 


permint essence put together. The clerk filled the 
order, but being rather curious to know what was 
wanted of the mixture, he made bold to inquire, 
“Why, for ha’r ile, of course,” replied the farmer; 
“the gals is invited to a party Tuesday night, and | 


| they want to ile up and smell nice | 


* | 

| 

A VENERABLE BIRD'S NEST. 

Tue Portsmouth Journal says: | 


In the barn of Mr. Theodore Johnson, at York, N. 
| H., is a bird’s nest twe uty years old, which has been 
| occupied every year since. It is within a foot of the | 
| head, and could be ea ly removed, but the owner of 
the premises has such feeling regard for the feath- | 
ered songsters that it is not allowed to be disturbed. | 
There would be no need of a “bird law” if persons 
meat exhibited such watchful care and sympa- 
thy. 





e = 
NAPOLEON TAKEN, 


In a sequestered village in tite north of Scotland 
there lived an old lady whe had an itching ear for 






the wonderful. During the late Franco-German 
war, a neighbor ran in moe | 


Napoleon’s ta’en!” 
“Ay, ay,” quoth the old dame; “I thought there 

Was something up, for I saw twa policeman gaun up 

the road the day. 

oO 


LONDON BOOTBLACKS. 


The bootblacks of London are four hundred in 
number. They are well organized, and so succes | 
that they seldom remain very long in the briga 
Promotion is certain, and often ve ry rapid. The to- 
tal earnings of these bootblacks excced $60,000 a year. 
They last year contributed $6,000 to build a “Boot- | 
blacks’ Home.’ I 






> as 


AN UNFORTUNATE MAN in Indianapolis, who lost 
several toes by a car wheel, Was consoled by an Lrish- | 
man near with, *Whist, there, you're making more 
aman ve seen with iis head off.” 





| 

A SALOON-KEEPER attempted to bluff a woman | 
of Dayton with the challenge, “Madam, Christ 
| drank wine, why can't we?" Llustantly the reply 
was given, “Yes, sir; and it you will sell wine made 

from water you may do so. | 





} and 


ANY ONE who desires to speak of the Siamese 
Twins learnedly will call them Niphopages of the 
class of Terata-anacatadidymia, or for short, Onphe- 
lophagus Xiphodidymus, xod return thauks to the 
Philadelphia doctors. 


A WESTERN PAPER urges it as another recom- 
mendation of the benctits of the Minnesota climate, 
that a St. Paul locomotive threw a man one hundred 
and eighty feet through a trestle-work bridge 
didn’t hurt him. 


and | 


AMONG Mr. Sumner’s especially valued treasures | 
is the Bible used by Bunyan when he wrote his im- 
mortal “Pilgrim's Progress,” in which is the auto- 
graph of Bunyan, while the margin is full of notes, | 
also in his handwriting. 


IN FISHING we have occasionally seen a big pike | 
watching a bait, and evidently weighing the 

| between getting a good dinner an being « good din- 
ner. He should have been able to weigh very 

rately —he had sv many seale 





| resented, 


Works, Clintonville, Conn. 30 - 


(1005 


($50 





| Brockton, Mass. 








GIRLS, 


chances | 


aecu- | 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


KE Schenck’s Mandrake a bad 





Pills if you have 
breath. 
Ovek 9000 DOLLARS made by one agent retailing Clark's 


Indelible Pencil for marking Clothing. Address C. 1. 
Pencil Co., Box 141, Northampton, Mass. 


from the 
Pierre M. Irving, 


Asthma, —Extract 


“Life of Washington 
Irving,” by : 


Vol. IV. 


his nephew, 





“The doctor preseribed 2s an experiment,—what had 
sted by Dr. (O. W.) Holines on his late visit,- 
‘Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma,’ a teaspoonful in 
a win sof water, to be taken every four hours. A 
good night was the result.” 


been sus 












’S CLOTHING. 


Boxs" AND YOUNG MEN 
Owing to the FENNO,the oe 


present dull season, 
known Clothier of W ashington und Beach Streets, 
ceiving from his New York House a large stock of C othe 
ing for young men, boys and youth, whic h he is selling at 
much less than the cost of making. You can actually buy 
a whole suit for a boy for $5, and from this price upward. 
One thing is sure—the goods are exactly 
and all marked in plain figures, 
viation from fixed prices, Which are low enough to suit 
all. 30—I1t 


4+ bey per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
$a to $20 Geo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 16 








A) FANCY Cacuixe Carps in different tints, with 
aa jiaine, sent for 20 cents. a Outfits sent for by 
cents. J. MINKLER & CO., > wu, N.Y. 29—2 











A NTED, Picture 


WaAazED ss 


Norwic i, Conn. 





M: > and 


ve ry wher 


Agent a 
WHITN 


500 retailed oy one. 









Sleowiw 


you R NAME nicely printed on 20 fane y tinted call- 
ing cards for 10¢ and stamp. Address Nove.ty 
-ltp 
SAMPLES Dec alco omanie e Pic tures mailed free 
for 25 cts. J.W. Russe. » Medford, Mass. 
Sovs and Girls wanted to act as 24—11t 


| EAUTY’S 






=A oy 


Greatest Charm. 
Tht 
FP. 


Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use ston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder, 
ruggists sell it. WELLS & co., New York. 


NV ONEY made rapidly with Stenc ‘il and K 
4 Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full pi 
FREE. S.M.SreENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


PER WEEK to agents canvassing for the 
handsomest Visiting and Business Address Cards 
in the world. IS nobby samples sent free. ress 

Bt MANLEY, 316 W ashington St 


F ) PER WEEK selling C hang Chi ung Polishes 
on) G2 ag linen equal to a Chinaman. 
E 







































Send 25 cents for 
sample. very family needs it. Address U. AGENT 
EXCHANGE, 29214 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 26 


VISITING C ARDS for 20 cts. ; 

Cc ards, 13 for 30 cts, 

ut 3.3 Mixed Cards 
LB. 1 


Chromo or Glass 
; Marble or Snowtlake € 
a Jets. Outfit, 10 ets. 

» Nassau, Rens. Co., N. ¥ 


Children that soil the Bedding 
One bottle of “Constitution Water” 
Dose 15 to 40 drops. For sale by all Drug- 


3 





PREVENTIVE. 


f 


} 4 can be cure 
will do it. 








| gists. 30eow dt 
5¢ FINELY PRINTED Bristol y v siting x cards sent 
? postpaid for 25 cts, Send stamp (not postal card) for 





Marble and Snowflake care 
ns 40 1050 per cent. A. IL. 


samples of Glas: 
wanted, Comnmiss 





s gents 
FULLER, 
30—2tp 


YHE LARGEST per cent. to Agents ever offered. 
GRAND opportunity for boys and girls to make money. 
*nd three-cent por for cirewlar, or 25 cents for an 
“nt ser sae Outti 
It “CORTHELL, 
GE NTS WANTED for the L 
ZA. TeEEK of the United States, showing ae gigantic re- 
sulis of the first One Thindred Years of the Greatest Re- 
public the Sovroelye Siig saw. k 
month, nd for cireular. S. 
Philade ety Pa., or Springfield, M: ss. 


| R. eee oe ae ADEMY, 
ye: 4. 


Box 648, Brockton, Mass. 











CENTENNIAL GAZET 





Bri \dford, Mass. ‘The 





neXt } 
number of v 5 
ply for cirewlar an ad 
rincipal, or toJ.D. KIN 
Bradford, 





There willt “toga 
a lie, ag isdesirable. Ap- 
nto Miss A. H. JOUNSON, 
URY, Secretary. 
Mass., May 12, 1874. 








26—6t 
GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY !—To all who are 


IX willing to enzage in a first-class prying business 
Without copiteL Inducements superior to any ev 
offered to Agents. Ladies or Gents, Country 
Stores and Fancy Goods Dealers can hear of a 
brilliant chance to make money. Send sti amp for cireular 
to Spire LER BROTHE Rs, P. O. Box 4774, New 
York « Seow ly 


‘ORNAMENTAL SCROLL 


CARDS 


| Designed bys a le ading penman and executed in the highest 
stvle of the »—representing (1) Bird and Feathers, (2) 
Dird in Nest, F 3)Swan,—and put up in packages of assort- 
ed ¢ de ‘signs and four colors, we offer at the following un- 















+ cents, | a Cc ards beetenneénwee $3 50 
» * 10¢ é 5 00 
80 bad Pood . 20 00 





aspace for name. 
Twe nty-tive ards With name, 50c; 
75 cents. 
Expert pemmen and others can realize a handsome profit 
in using our 4 oo Cash to accompany all order 
VILSON & CO., Card Printers, 
244 W ashing ton Street, Boston. 


50 cards With name, 


30—2t 


don’t you want a real Photo (a gem) for 
your Albums? E 4 lose 10 cents anda 
d-cent stump to? Ww IL iL, 1AM » Wine! he Stcr, Ill. 


CARD PRINTER ‘yi 37"% 


ttres, 200 for 25 cents. 
Scrap Pictur 
per dozen, 

own Village. 








WwW ith 3 Alphabets of Type, $1 00. 

c= Best.) yecalcomanie Pic- 

Little Chremos, $3 per hundred. 

all prices. Embossed Frames, 75 cents 

- and Girls can earn Jots of money in their 
J. JAY GOULD, Boston. 30 

to learn 


avoid imposition of TELEGRAPHING 


bay on COLLEGES, send stampto PENNA. TELEGRAPH- 
Acency, Waverly Heights, Pa., for creular, showing 
~ yw it can be done AT HOME, at small cost. 29— Bt 


T Y PE Type put upe xpressly for ‘Amateur Print- 
4e ers by the New England Type Foundry, 
Boston, Mass. 








If you want 








105 Washington Street, 


Send stamp for 
specimen book 2—13t 









— Beautiful inventions for machine’ Clothing 

= 8 and printing Cards, ete. One will do for a 

ia | whole family. Movable Type. Profitable, 
Tt ~ amusing and mstructive for the young. 


vet Printer 81, Silver 81 25, 
th Ink, Tupe and neat Case, delivered 
a mail anywhere. 3 | mete ertra 
ic. <Agentswanted. Golding &Co., 
i— 


M4 Kilby Street. Boston: 








ULL TIMES. We are selling ata great sacrifice, 
that mir ot fine OC hromos. “Morning Kisses” 
and Pleasant Dreams.’ Sent to any address, 

mounted and ready for framing on receipt of 35 cents. 
They are gems. Size 8x10. Worth $1 § 
Chromos. A. S. ANTHONY & CO., 
Bedtord, Mass. 


Publishers, New 
l—eow lui 


Ladies or Gents. 
| 


s they are rep- | 
with no de- | 


Cards, 15 | 


Warranted fine | 


JULY 23, 1874, 


”W. B. SEARS, 


Insurance Agency, 


North British & Mercantile Ins, Oo, 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 

Commerce Insurance Co. 
Equitable Fire Insurance Co. 

Fairfield Fire Ins. Co. 

| Hoffman Fire Insurance Co. 


74 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON. _ 
New Church Music Book, 


FOR 1874-1875. 


The Leader!! 


By 11. R. Parmer and L. O. Emerson, the most suecess- 
ful Church Musie Book makers of the di ay. Will be ready 
mu 











in : and will contain the usual Singing School 
Cour via large amount of new and ¢ hoice music for 
Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes. Specimen 
Yr: 


Ss now ready, and will be mailed, post free, on appli- 





Price #1 38, or $12 00 per dozen, 
The Emerson New Method 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


By L. O. Emerson and W.S. B. MATTHEWs. $2 50. One 
of the Newest and very best of the New Methods. 


GUIDE IN THE ART OF SINGING. 
By Geo. L. Osgood. $400. 


New and very superior book for Voice Training. 





Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 


Translated from the elGuTH German edition, by J.C, 
D. PARKER. Price $2 


Prepared expressly for the Leipsic Conservatory, and is 
a complete and reliable Grammar of Composition. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 










D. 


Only $1, post- 
paid. 


PRICE 
DUCI 


RE 


4 





D STAMP, elegantly sil- 
Case of Type, of 3 alpha- 
nd Inking Pad, “all enclosed 
tions, and sent postpaid to 
any part of the United States on receipt of ONLY $100. 
Don’t lose this chance. Agents wanted. Send 3-cent 
stump He — or $100 for sample. Address H. C. 
NEWT ‘ Troy, N.H,. 30— 


A Greet Offer to All! 


Two large Splendid Engravin zs wiil be sent post- 

paid by return mail, and also THE HOME COM- 

PAN ION, an excellent family preys . for a year—all for 

ae nts. Specimens 3 cents. AGENT'S wanted every- 

ere. Address**HoME Co SION.” ancy N. sie 

12 Superior Golden| Pens a arg 

READ! READ! beauttful Calendar for 1874, an ele- 

gant Card Photograph and a copy of The ="s Compan- 

ton all sent, postpaid, for only 25c. H. C. NEWTON, 
Troy, N. I. 30- 





bets, Bottle of I Tnae ible Ink 
ina neat box, with full 




















PRICE REDUCED. 

On and afer this date the price of our Celebrated Tri- 
wuph Printing Press will be reduced from Five to Four 
Dollars, ‘Testimonials from all parts of the country. 
Send 3-cent stamp for circular to WILSON & C¢ 
Washington Street, Boston, Please give name of pa 
whie h you saw this. 4s 


DR. SWETT'S “ROOT BEER.” 


This healthy and pleasant drink is prepared from the 
best selected medicinal roots, barks and leaves, among 
which are Life of Man, Sarsaparilla, Wintergreen, ete. A 
good spring medicine. On draught at 107 Washing- 
ton Street, 5c. per glass. Also, packages of the mate- 
rial to make five gallons for 25e. 30—It 


SCUASRIDESS 


5( ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
ples of 20 styles, including Snowflake, Marble and 
all colors of Bristol cards, for 10 cents. Agents wanted; 
outfit 20 cents. Cireulars free. ULLMAN & = L 
Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 

CHANNEL Shoes 


S H shoes are all the rage. La- 
die: sk your dealer for 
them. ‘A dark linearound 
the sole near the edge 


shows where the channel is cut. They cost no more, and 
wear longer. as 





















R AGGE D SOLE 
never seen in ENC 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’s | 
SBT BB in PENS. 
44 Sold by all dealers. ly 


HE GREAT SENSATION. “Pluck and No 

Pluck,” the pair mounted ready to frame on recel 
of $100. “Awake and Asleep,” mounted for 50 a 
“Smiles and Tears,” same price. A Beautiful Bouquer: . 
Flowers for 35 cents, or two for 60 cents. A Portfolio, 
| containing $16 worth of the best selling chromos, sent 
agents and dealers on receipt of $5. Send stamp for Illu: 


trated Circular. BosToN FRAME AND CHROMO Co., 24 








Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








WHO 


One Sat 
ment app 
(ruest: 


Wanted 
general we 


Of the 
graph, on 
a tall, ath 
looked at 
hand, I tl 
face a stri 
pression— 
gone, and 
nous with 

“Wante 
He read t 
was a cha 
then clon 
Aaron Dy 

“What’ 
tion?” he 
wont tak 
boy in the 
I can neve 

Dyke fli 
minutes | 
pelled by 
and walk 
fifteen mi: 

“Ts Mr. 

“No, he 
something 
followed. 

Alexan 
Bright H 
“Waldo’s 
large assc 
the merel 
terns to 
to see me 

“Yes, s 
advertise! 
could suii 

“Have 
Ronan. 

“No, si 
sure I cor 

“Are y 

“Yes, 
that,” an 

“What 

‘Te b 
till—till } 

“Ah, w 

Aaron 
hesitated 
ham’s, si 
else, but 

“Simo 
No notice 
familiar, 

Aaron 
the few n 

On the 
Ronan fa 
purpose, 
decidedly 
promised 
do not tl 
cluded t, 
let you } 
I will lea 

Aaron 
heart. ] 
cation w 
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cordial, 
Jasper N 
Ronan, a 
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Aaron | 
Conversa 





